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LETTER CXXX. 
To Lord B—. 


Y out I affirm it; in this family, 
and agreeavle are united ti ugh» 
but occupations of uſe are not conſined to 
thoſe purſuirs which yield past: they compre- 
hend farther every innocent and harmleſs arauſe- 
ment which may improve a reliſh for retirement, 
labour, and temperance, and which may con- 
tribute to preſerve the mind in a vigorous ſtate, 
and keep the heart free from the tumults of paſ- 
fion. If inactive indolence begets nothing but 
melancholy and irkſomeneſs, the delights of an 
agreeable leiſure are the fruits of a laborious 
life. We only work to enjoy ourſelves ; the vi- 
cithtude of labour and recreation is our natural 
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HE 


being 
could not 


was ſcarce got within - ſde, but the door 
"_ with alder and haſle - trees, I 


the exe, and it is always carefully locked 


I came in, when I 


back; and ſeeing no door, it ſeemed as if 


find out which 


the murmuriag of the purling. ſtream, and the 
warbling of a thouſand birds, ttruck my ima- 
gination as powerfully as my ſenſes ; but at 


the ſame time I thoug 


freſhneſs of the thick foliage, the beautiful and 
lovely verdure, the flowers ſcattered on each fide, 


at mytclt in the moſt wild 


nature, and I appeared as 


1 had been the firſt mortal who had ever pe- 


and 


if 


folitary place in 
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watered; what do you imagine it may have coſt 
me to put it into the condition you fee? For you 
I | 
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a flowers 
dazzle would be 
ſeemed to now 
and then met with tufts as impervious to 
the rays of fun, as if they in 2 
co Theſe tufts were compoſed — 
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garlands compoſed of vines, hopes, roſc-werd, 
ſnake- weed, and other plants of that kind, with 
Mich . 


which ſheltered us from the tun; while under 
foot we had ſmooth, agreeable, and dry walk- 


ing upon a fine moſs, without fand or graſs or 
ſhoots. 


all along the trees, formed a thick foliage over 
head, and afforded ſhade and freſhneſs under 
foot. I obferved likewite, that by means of com- 
mon induſtry, they had maiie feveral of theſe 
plants take root in the trunks of the trees, fo that 
they fpread more, being nearcr the top. You 
will readily conceive that the fruit is not the 
better for theſe additions; but this is the only 

where they have ſacrificed the uſeful to the 
agreeable, and in the reit of their they 
have taken ſuch care of the trees, that, without 
the orchard, the return of fruit is greater than 
it was formerly. If you do but confider how 
delightful it is to meet with wild fruit in the 
midft of a wood, and to refreſh one's felt with 
* will eafily conceive what a pleaſure it 
muſt be to meet with excellent and ripe fruit in 
this artificial defart, though it grows but here 
and there, and has not the moſt tempting ap- 
— which however, gives one the 

of ſearching an: ycking out the beſt. 

All theſe little walks were bordered and croſ- 
fed by a clear and hmpid rivulet, which one 
while winded through the grais and fiowers in 
ſtreams ſcarce perceptible z at another, ruſhed 
in more copious floods upon a clear and ſpeck- 
led gravel, which rendered the woter more 
tranſparent. You might perecive the ſprings 
riſe and bubble out of the carth ; and fomermes 


you might obſerve deep canals, in which the 
calm and gentle fluid ferved as a micror to re- 
flect the objects around. Now, f: | to Julia, 
I comprehend all the reſt : but theie ters 
which I fee on every fide? .... They cone 
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a hillock 


groves 
to that vaſt number of birds which I had 


Fe 


heard chirping at a diſtance; and it was under 

the ſhade of this foliace, as under a large um- 

brello, that you might ſee 

friſk, provoke each 

had not perceived us. 

flying at our approach, that according to the no- 

tion with which I was ptepoſſeſſed, I imagined 

them to have i ith 

when we came 

feveral of them alig 

through a ſhort walk 

in two, and made a 

the baſon and the then 

— n two or three 
uls of mixed grain, which he had in his 
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their neſt; for by theſe means, 
abide there, and thoſe which 
continue. This grove was al- 
it was divided from the 
inclofed it by 2 quick- 
parted it, and 
de ſigns. You 


ſupplies our place. 

pplied with water, as you fee, very 
ealily. Mrs Wolmar carries her attention fo far 
as to provide for them, every ſpring, little heaps 


Ah! faid Julia, do you ſee nothing more? 
3 of 


* The mice, owls, hawks, and, above all, children. 
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We!l, how does it appear to you 
as we were coming back; are 
end of the world yet? No, I replied, 
out of the world, and you have in truth 
ſported me into elyſium. The 

has given this orchard, faid Mr W 
well deſerves that raillery. Be mode 
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„»Like thoſe faſhionable Vitle woods, fo 
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that you are obliged to walk in a zigzag manner, 


Pu odere at every itep. 
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the bane of nature and variety, and 
gardens in general are ſo like each other, that 
we always fancy ourſelves in the fame. He will 
make the ground ſmooth, in order to walk more 
convent z but the two fides of his walks 
will not be exactly parallel; their direction will 
not always be recti- lineal; they will be fome- 
what irregular, like the ſteps cf an indolent man, 
who faunters in his walk. He will not be anxi- 
ives. The 


fausfhed 
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are deſi rous of what is diſtant from 
them; and the artiſt who cannot make them 
contented with the objects around them, flies 
to this reſource to amuſe them; but ſuch a man 
as I ſpeak of, is under no fuch inquietudes; 
when he is agreeably fixed, he does not deſire to 
be elſewhere. Here, for example, we have no 
proſpect, and we are well fatisfied without 
any. We are willing to think that all the charms 
of nature are incloſed here, and I ſhould be very 
much afraid left a diſtant view ſhould rake off a 
good deal of the from this walk. *. Cer- 
tainly he who would not chuſc to paſs his days 
in this fimple and pleafant place, is not maſter 
of true taſte or of a vigorous mind. I conteſs 
that one ought not to make a parade of b:inging 
ſtrangers hither; but then we can enjoy it our- 
ſelves, without thewing it to any one. 

Sir, faid I, thoſe rich people who have fuch 
fine gardens, have very good reaſons for not 
chuſing to walk alone, or to be in company with 

C 2 them» 


* I 4» not know whether there has ever been an attempt to 
g've a flight curve to theic long walks, that the eye may not be 
able to reach the end of the walk, and that the oppokte extre- 
mity may be hid from the ſpectater. It is true the beauty of 
the prolpedts in pertpective would be loſt by theſe means; but 
proprietors wonid ref one advantage which they generally 
prize «t a high rate, which i, that of making the r grounds 
more extenſive in appearance, and in the wit of a !tzrry plot 
thus bounded, ene might think himfeif in a vaſt park. Tam 
peritiiicd that the wolk woutd be leis tiretome, though wore 
folirary ; for whatever gives play to the imagination, excites 
idvas, and nourihes the mind: but girdeners are people who 
h ive no idea of theie thin How often in a rural got, would 
the pencil drop from their hands, as it did from I. Noſtre's 
in 5: Jwnes's pork, if they knew like him what gave life ton 
ture, and interctted the behulder ? 


der a thoufand various forms, and 
taken together was not natural. 
earth not ſtones are tranſplanted, you have nei- 
ther pumps nor reſervoirs, you have no occaſion 
tor green-nouſes, or ſtoves, or bell-glafies, or 
itraw-beds. A plain fpot of ground has becn 
improved by a few fimple ornaments. A few 
common herbs and trees, and a tew purling 
ſtreams, which flow without pomp or conltraint, 
have contributed to embellith it. It is an amuſe- 
ment which has coſt little trouble, and the fim- 
plicity of it is an additional pleaſure to the be- 
holder. 

I can conceive that this place might be made 
ſtill more agreeable, and 1 6 — leſs 
pleaſing to me. 

Cobham's celebrated w pF, at Stow. P A. 
ol places extremely beautiful and pictureſque ; 
* mo- 
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neſs; and that while we admire theſe curiofities, 
— — — 
ing on the vaſt ſums of money and labour they 
have colt. Are we not deſtined to trouble e- 
nough, 2 throwing fatigue into our very 
2ny 
I have but one objection, added I, looking at 
Julia, to make to your elyſium, but which you 
will probably think of fome weight, which is, 
that it is a ſuperfluous amuſement. To what 
— = A＋ bhp walk, when you 
ſuch beautiful groves on the other fide of 
the houſe which you neglect? That is true, faid 
ſhe, ſomewhat diſconcerted, but I like this bet- 
ter. pd pak, reflected on the pro- 
aid Mr Wolmar, interrupting us, it might be 
imputed to you as more than an indiſeretion. 
My wife has never ſet her foot in thoſe groves 
ſince the has been married. I know the reaſon, 
though the has always kept it a fecret from me. 
You who are no ſtranger to it, learn to reſpect 


the ſpot where you are; it has been planted by 
the hands of virtue. * 
C 3 I had 
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I ſuddenly recollected the laſt word which Mr 
Wolmar faid to me yelterday very near the fame 
The recollection of that fin * in- 


ſhe e ann 
to ſuch as ſhe appears to my 
eyes every day. My Lord, I imagined that I 
beheld amiable, that chaſte, that virtuous 
woman, in the midſt of the train which fur- 


ſterday. I faw thoſe three lovely 
honourable and 

of con jugal union and tender friendſhip, — 724 
about her, and give and receive a thouſand 

ſecting carefles. At her fide, I beheld the grave 
Wolmar, that huſband fo beloved, and fo wor- 
thy of his happineſs. I imagined that I could 
perceive his judicious and penetrating 
ro the — of my ſoul, — 5 — 
bluſh again; I fancied that I heard him utter 
reproaches which I too well deſerved, and repeat 
lectures to which I had attended in vain. Laſt 
in her train I faw Fanny Regnard, a lively in- 
ſtance of the triumph of —_— 
over the moſt ardent paſſion. Ah! what gu 
ty thought could reach fo far as her, — 
fuch an impervious guard? With what indig- 
nation I ſuppreſſed the ſhameful tranfports of a 
criminal and ſcarce extinguiſhed paſhon ! and 
how I ſhould have deſpiſed mvſelf had I conta- 
minated with 


a fingle figh ſuch a raviſhing 
icene 
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which the wicked nevet know, 


and which confiſts in 


pleaſed with one's 


being 
If we were to reflect on this without 


- 
— 


ſelf. 


judice, I do not know any other pleaſure can 
8 at leaſt, that one who 


- and is only perceived by him who feels it: but 


lead us to diſcover the ſpring of the falſe judg- 
ment of mankind with regard to vice and vir- 


tue ;; for the enjoyment of virtue is all internal, 


all the advantages of vice ſtrike the imagination 
of others, and only he who has perchates them 
know what they coſt. 


Se a ciaſcun Þ interns affanno 

Si legeſſe in frante ſcritta, 
Quanti mai, che invidia fanne 
Ci farebbere jicta ? * 


The aching heart and ſmiling face 
Thus may or envy move, \ 
Which, did we know the wretched's caſe, 
Would our compaſhon prove. 


As it grew late before I perceived it, Ms 
Wolmar came to join me, and acquaint me that 
Julia and the tea waited for me. It is you your- 
feives, faid I, making an apology, who pre- 
vented my coming ſooner: I was fo delighted 
with the crening | ſpent yeſterday, that I went 
thither again to enjoy this morning: luckily 

there 


He — have added the eonclufion, which is very fine, 
and uh lefs appolite to the tobject. 


$i deutig che i bor wemic 
Ayu” in dn, e jt rediice 
Nel parere a 41 elicit 
Cz; lor feiicita, 


So when, redac'd or hent with years, 
Poor mortal io) for re't, . 
Each, wretched a& bie vet apprirs, 


With iemahing ſtill is ble:t. 
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there is no harm done; and as you have waited 
for me, my morning is not loſt. That is true, 
faid Mr Wolmar ; it would be better to wait 


vants are excluded, and impertinents never ap- 
we reveal all our fecrets, we diſguiſe none of 


are ; why cannot 

ulia I was ready 
wi! but I was 
Kee ehing aol wo upp with 
— 11 people to their 
it — — $ — is but 

* — with vanity. Lou know, my Lord, 
= _ Wolmar delerves this reproach. 
her too much, not to reſpect 
Is it not a futhcient commenda- 


to liſten to her, and obſerve her 


LETTER CXXXI. 
Mrs WoLMar to Mrs Ox sR. 


Y dear friend, is it not decreed that you 
are on all occaſions to be my fateguard 


againſt myſ-If ? and that after having delivered 
me with ſo much difficulty from the ſnares which 


my 
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order to love, eſteem, and honour him as much 


akin » Je walk before the ben of the da 
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1. — me exactly like beautiſul ſymme- 
a picture, or like a piece well repreſented 
ſtage. If 1 have any ruling paſhon, it 
that of obſervation : I love to — the hearts 
mankind. As my own ſeldom mifleads me, 

I make my obſervations with a difintereſted 
and diſpaſſionate temper, and as I have acqui- 
red ſome ſagacity by long experience, I am fel- 
dom deceived in my judgment : this 
therefore is the only recompenſe which felf-love 
receives from my conſtant ſtudies ; for I am not 
fond of acting a part, but only of obſerving o- 
thers. Society is agreeable to me for the fake 
of contemplation, and not as a member of it. 
If I could alter the nature of my being, and be- 
come a living eye, I would willingly make the 
exchange. Therefore my indiſſerence about 
mankind does not make me inveperntient c 
them: without being folicitous to be feen, I 
want to fee them, and though they are not dear 
to me, they are neceſſary. 

The two firſt characters in ſociety which I 
had an opportunity of obſerving, were courticrs 
and valets; two orders of men who differ morc 

in appearance than fact, but fo little worthy of 
being attended to, and fo eaſily read, that I was 
tired of them at firſt fight. ” By quitting the 
court, where every thing is preſently ſeen, I fe- 
cured myſelf, without knowing it, from the 
danger which threatened me, and which I ſhould 
have efcaped. I changed my name; and having 
a defire to be acquainted with military men, I 
folicited admiſhon into the ſervice of a foreign 
2 it was there that I had the happineſs of 

ing uſcful to your _ who was impelled 
2 


40 WW & 3 > 
by deſpair for having killed his friend, to ex- 
pote himſelf raſhly and contrary to his duty. 
The grateful and ſuſceptible heart of a brave ot- 
ficer then to give me a better opinion of 
human nature. He attached himfelf to me with 
that zealous fricndſhip which it was impoſlible 
for me not to return, and from that time we 
formed connections which have every day grown 
ſtronger. I difcovered in this new ſtate of my 
mind, that intereſt is not always, as I had fup- 
roſed, the oe motive which infiuences human 
conduct, and that among the crowd of prejudi- 
ces which are oppohte to virtue, there are ſome 
tikewite which are favourable to it. I found 
that the general character of mankind was found- 
«> cn a kind of ſelt-love indifferent in itſelf, 
aud cither good or bad 1 to the accĩ- 
ute ich mater it, and vhieh depend on 
cultome, hws, ran — and every Cir- 
cumſtance relative to human policy. I therefore 
indulged my inclination, and deſpiſing the vain 
notions of wordly condition, I ſucceitvely thiew 
myſcli into all the different ſituations in life, 
which might enable me to compare them toge- 
ther, and know one by the other. I perceived 
(as you have obſerved in one of your letters, faid 
ke to 5t Preux) that we ſce nothing if we reit 
ſatisfied with looking on, that we ought to act 
ourſelves in order to judge of men's actions; 
and I made myſelf an actor, to qualify myſclf 
tor a ſpectator. We can always lower ourſelves 
with caſe; and I ſtooped to a variety of ſituations, 
which no man of my ftation ever condeſcended 
to. I even became a peaſant; and when Julia 
made me hey gardener, the did not find me ſuch 

a no- 
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a novice in the buſineſs as ſhe might have ex- 


acquiring a new reliſh for virtue by the plea- 
ſure of contributing towards it. This ſentiment 
made me leſs ſpeculative; attached me ſomewhat 
more to myſelt; and from a natural conſequence 
of this progreſs, I perceived that I was alone. 
Solitude, which was always tireſome to me, be- 
came hideous, and I could not hope to efcape it 
long. Though I did not grow lefs diſpaſſionate, 
I found the want of ſome connection; the idea 
of decay, without any one to comfort me, af- 
flicted me by anticipation, and for the firſt time 
in my life I experienced and uneaſi- 
neſs. I communicated my troubles to the Ba- 
ron dErange. You muſt not, faid he, grow 
an old batchelor. I myſelf, after having lived 
i as it were, in a ſtate of matrimo- 


ſenſibility of mind, and the love 
ing relative to it. 
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ſhe does not affect you, no woman will ever 
make an impreſſion on you. I came, I faw you 
Julia, and found that your father had reported 
modeſtly of you. Your tranſports, the tears of 
= wo Bal wee you embraced him, gave me 
the firſt, or rather the only emotion I ever expe- 
rienced in my life. If the impreſſion was flight, 
it was the only one I felt, and our ſenſations are 
ſtrong only in proportion to thoſe which oppoſe 
them. Three years abſence made no change in 
my inclinations. I was no ſtranger to the ſtate 
of yours on my return, and on this occafion I 
muſt make you a return for the confeſſion which 
haſt coſt you fo dear. Judges my dear Clara, 
with what ſurpriſe I learnt that all 
my ſecrets had been diſcovered to him before 
our marriage, and that he had wedded me, 
knowing me to be the of another. 

This conduct, continued Mr Wolmar, was 

unpardonable. I offended againſt delicacy; I 
linned againſt prudence ; I expoſed your honour 
and my own ; I ſhould have been apprehenſive 
of plunging you and myſelf into irretrievable 
calamities; but I loved you, and I loved nothing 
on you. Every thing elſe was indifferent to 
How is it poſſible to reſtrain a paſſion, be 
im ſo weak, when it has no counterpoiſe ? 
This is the inconvenience of calm and diſpaſ- 
ſionate rempers. Every thing goes right while 
their inſenſibility ſecures them from temptations 3 
but if one happens to touch them, they are con- 
quered as ſoon as they are attacked; and rea- 
ion, which governs while ſhe ſways alone, has 
no power to reſiſt the lighteſt effort. I was 
tempted but once, and I gave way to it. If the 
in- 
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intoxication of any other paſſion had rendered 
me wavering, I thould have fallen, every falſe 
ſtep I took; none but fpirired fouls are to 
ſtruggle and conquer. All great efforts, all fu- 
blime actions, are their province; cool reaſon 
never atchieved any thing illuſtrious, and we 
— rr by 

one againſt another. When virtue gains the 
cendency, ſhe reigns alone, and keeps all in due 
poiſe : this forms the true philoſopher, who is 
as much expoſed to the affaults of as ano- 
ther, but who alone is capable of ſubduing them 
«+ as a pilot ſteers through ad- 


eas to extenuate 
my fault; had it been one, I ſhould infallibly 
have committed it; but I knew you, Julia, and 
was guilty of none when I married you. I per- 
ceived that all my profpect of happineſs depend- 
ed on you alone; and that if any one was capa- 
ble of making you bappy, it was myſelf. I 
knew that peace and innocence were eflential to 
your mind, that the affection with which it was 
pre- engaged could not afford theſe, and that no- 
thing could baniſh love but the horror of guilt. 
I faw that your foul laboured under an 
ſion which it could not ſhake off but by fome 
new ſtruggle; and that to make fible 
bow valuable you ſtill were, ms twenty 
to render you truly eſtimable. 

Your heart was formed for love ; I therefore 
flighted the difproportion of age, which exclu- 
ded me from a right of pretending to that affec- 
tion, which he who was the object of it could 
not enjoy, and which it was impoſſible to ob- 

tain 
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tain for any other. On the contrary, finding 
my life half ſpent, and that I had been ſuſcep- 
tible but of a ſingle impreſſion, I concluded that 
it would be laſting, and I pleaſed myſelf with 
the thoughts of preſerving it the reſt of my 
days. In all my tedious fearches, I found no- 
thing fo eſtimable as yourſelf ; I thought that 
what you could not effect, no one in the world 
could accompliſh; I ventured to rely on your 
virtue, and I married you. The fecrecy you 
obſerved, did not — 2 F knew the rea- 
fon ; and from your prudent conduct, I gueſſed 
how long it would laſt. From a regard to you, 
I copied your teſerve; and I would not deprive 

of the honour of one day making me a con- 
ſeſſion, which, I plainly perceived, was at your 
tongue's end every minute. I have not been 
deceived in any particular; you have fully an- 
ſwered all I expected from you. When I made 
choice of a wife, I defired to find in her an 
amiable, difcreet, and happy companion. The 
firſt two requiſites have been obtained. I hope, 
my dear, that we fhall not be difappointed of 
the third. 

At theſe words, in fpite of all my endeavours 
not to interrupt him but by my tears, I could 
not forbear throwing myſelf round his neck, 
and crying out, O my dear huſband! O thou 
« beſt and moſt amiable of men! Tell me what 
is wanting to complete my happineſs, but to 
promote your felicity, and to be more deſer- 
« ving.”... You are as happy as you can be, 
faid he, interrupting me; you defcrve to be ſo; 

it is time to enjoy that felicity in peace, 
which has hitherto coſt you ſuch vaſt pains. If 
your 
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ä fidelity had been all I required, that would 
been infured the moment you made me 


the promiſe : I wanted, furiher, to make it ea- 
ſy and agreeable to you; and we have both la- 
boured to this end in concert, without commu- 
nicating our views to each other. Julia, we 
have ſucceeded; better than you imagine per- 
haps. The only fault I find in you is, that you 
do not refume that confidence which you have 
a right to repoſe in yourſelf, and that you un- 
dervilue your own worth. Extreme diſhdence 
is as dangerous as exceſſive confidence. As 
that raſhneis which prompts us to attempts be- 
yond our ſtrength, renders our power ineftec- 
tual ; fo that timidity which prevents us from 
relying on ourſelves, renders it uſeleſs. True 
prudence conſiſts in being thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the mealure ct our own power, 

deting up to it. Tou have acquired an in- 
creaſe of ſtrength by changing your condition. 
You are no longer that untortunate girl who 
bewailed the weakneſs ſhe indulged ; you are 
the moſt virtuous of women; you are bound 
by no laws but thoſe of honour and duty; and 
the only fault that cn now be imputed to you, 
1s, that you retain too lively a fenfe of your ſor- 
mer indiicretions. Inſtead of raking repruach- 
ful precautions againſt yourfelt, learn to «depend 
upon yourſelf, and your confidence wil! '1:c; eate 
your ſtrength. Bauifh that injurious d 
and think yourſeli happy in having made choice 
of an honeſt man at an age which is liable to 
impoſition, and in having entertained a lover 
formerly, whom you may now enjoy as a triend, 
even under your huſband's eye. I was no foon- 


er 


r 


er made acquainted with your connections, than 
I judged of you by cach other. I perceived 
what enthuſfiattic deluſion led altray; it ne- 
ver operates but on tuiceptible minds; it ſfome- 
times ruins them, but it is by a charm which 
has power to ſeduce them alone. I judged that 
the fame turn of mind which formed your at- 
tachment would break it as foon as it became 
criminal; and that in fuch hearts as yours vice 
might find an entrance, but never could take 
root. 

I conceived moreover, that the connection 
between you ought not to be broken; that there 
were fo many laudable circumſtances attending 

our mutual attachment, that it ought rather to 
be reCtiaed than dettroyed; and that neither of 
the two could forget the other, without dimi- 
in- hi own worth. I knew that great 
ſtruggles only ſerved to inflame ſtrong paſtions ; 
and that if violent efforts exerciſe the mind, 
they occaſion ſuch tor ments as by th. ir conti- 
nuance might ſubdue it. I took advantage of 
Juiia's gentleneſs to moderate the feverity of her 
refleQtions. I nourithed her friendihip tor you, 
ſaid he to St Preux ; I ban ed all immoderate 
paſtiom, and I believe that I have preferred you 
a greater thare of her aFections, than ſhe would 
have left you had I abandoned her entirely to 
herſelf. 

My ſucceſs encouraged me; and I determined 
to attempt your cure, as 1 bad accomplithed 
her's: for I had an eſteem for you; and not- 
withſtanding the prejuiices of vice, I have al- 
ways obferved that every good end is to be ob- 
taincd hom ſuſceptible minds by mea of con- 

fulence 
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fdence and ſincerity. I faw did not 
deceive me; „ae. and tho” 
you are not yet what you ought to be, I find 
you more improved than you imagine, and I 
am better fatisfied with you than you are with 
yourſelf. I know that my conduct has an (x- 
travagant appearance, and is repugnant to the 
common - receĩved principles: but maxims be- 
come leſs general, in proportion as we are bet - 
ter acquainted with the human heart; and the 
huſband of Julia ought not to act like common 
men. My dear children, faid he, with a tone 
the more affecting as it came from a diſpaſſion- 
ate man, remain what you are, and we hall all 
be happy- Danger contitts chiefly in opinion; 
be not afraid of ves, and you will have 

ing to apprehend ; only think on the pre- 
ſent, and I will anfwer for the future. I can- 
not communicate any thing farther to-day; but 
if my fchemes ſucceed, and my hopes do not be- 
tray me, our deſtiny will be better tulfalled, and 
you two will be much happier than it you had 
enjoyed each other. 

As we roſe, he embraced us, and would have 
us likewiſe embrace each other, on that fpor. . . . 
on that very ſpot where formerly . . . Clara, O 
my dear Clara, how dearly have you ever loved 
me! I made no reſiſtance. Alas! How indiſ- 
creet would it have been to have made any! 
This kiſs was nothing like that which rendered 
the grove terrible to me. I filently congra- 
tulated myſelf, and I found that my heart was 
more changed than I had hitherto ventured to 


imagine. 
As we were walking towards home, my buſ- 


— „ : noo 


to him ! Having ſuch reaſon to deſpiſe myſelf, 
it is certainly to this art that I am indebted for 
his indulgence. 

You do not ſee yet any occaſion I have for 
your advice; patience, my angel! I am co- 
ming to that point ; but the converſation which 
I have related, was neceſſary to clear up what 
follows. 

On our return, my huſband, who has long 
been expected at Etange, told me that he pro- 
poſed going thither to-morrow, that he ſhould 
ſee you in his way, and that he ſhould ſtay there 
five or fix days. Without faying all I thought 
concerning ſuch an ill - timed journey, I told him 
that I imagined the neceſſity was not fo indif- 
penſable as to oblige Mr Wolmar to leave his 
gueſt, whom he had himſelf invited to his 
houſe. Would you have me, he replied, uſe 
ceremony with him to remind him that he is 
not at home? I am like the Valaitians for hoſ- 
— I hope he will find their fincerity 

re, and allow us to ufe their freedom. Per- 
ceiving that he would not underſtand me, I took 
another method, and endeavoured to perſuade 
our gueſt to take the journey with him. You 
will find a ſpot, faid I, which has its beautics, 
and fuch as you are fond of; you will viſit m 
patrimony aud that of my anceſtors ; the intere 
you 
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but ſpeak a word to St Preux, and that 
accompany my huſband without heſita- 
what will my huſband think of the 
can I take fuch a ſtep without 
air of authority over St Preux, 
might ſeem to entitle him to ſome privi- 
leges in his turn? Lam apprehenſive beſides, leſt 
conclude from this precaution that L 
it abſolutely neceſſary; and this ſtep which 
fight appears 
perhaps at 


5 


ration be put in competition with a 
real 3 but does this danger exiſt in fact? 
This is the very doubt which you mult reſolve 
for me. 

The more I 
mind, more [I 


| 


y 
my conſcience calm, I have no 


ſymptoms of fear or uncaſineſs, and with re- 
fpect ing which paſſes within me, my 
fancerity y huſband cofts me no trouble. 


5 
Z 


that certain involuntary recollections 
fometimes occaſion tender emotions, trom which 
had rather be exempt: but theſe recollections 
far from being produced by the fight of 
im who was the original cauſe of them, that 
ſeem to be leſs frequent fince his return; 
however agreeable it is to me to ſec him, 
I know not from what ſtrange humour, it 
to me to think of him. In a 
hat I do not even require the aid of 
to be compoſed in his preſence 3 

and, excluſive of the horror of guilt, it would be 
E 2 very 


I find t 


336 DV Ul I A; or, 


very difficult to revive thoſe ſentiments which 
virtue has 

But is it fufhcient, my dear, that my heart 
encourages me, when realon ought to_alarm 
me? I have forfeited the right of 
my own ſtrength. Who will anfwer that my 
even now, is not an illuſion of vice 
How ſhall I rely on thoſe fentiments which 
have fo often deceived me? Does not guilt al- 


ways ſpring from that pride which prompts us 
to temptation z and when we defy thoſe 


dangers which have occaſioned our fall, does it 


18 my 
ra; you will find, that though t 
trifling in themſelves, they are of fi 
portance to merit attention, —— 
the object they concern. Deliver me from the 
uncertainty into which they have thrown me. 
Shew me how I muſt behave in this critical 


depend upon any 1 1 fee, or any thing I 
_ „ many years repent 

:rceive, with concern, that the weight 
gs is a burden we muſt bear to the 


— 
LET. 
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can no more conceal from ourſelves our virtues 
than our vices. Your gentlenefs and devotion 


have given you a turn for humility. Miſtruſt that 
| E 3 dan- 


in danger 
A the 
— are an extravagant devotee: I with you 
SF - 


applied i 
ceptions, to married as well as to fangle women, 
to ſociety in general as well as to particular con- 
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houſe for fear of left alone with him ? 
Trace this principle to its ſource, and it will ex- 
plain all your maxims. Why do we ſuppoſe 
that women apart from 


as to account for it from 
our weakneſs, and id the 
danger un- 
worthy appr honeft 
woman, and ily, who is 
continually ſurrounded with objects which 


24 
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riſh in her the ſentiments of honour, and who 
is devoted to the molt reſpectable duties of hu- 
man nature. It is nature herfelt which divides 
us from the men, by preſcribing to us different 
occupations z it is that amiable and timorous 
modeſty, which, without being i at- 
tentive to chaſtity, is nevertheleſs its ſureſt 
dian; it is that cautious and affecting 2 
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time, when but to imagine it, had been to have 
committed it. 
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your 
apprehenſions? All your life has been a conti- 
in which, even after 
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againſt them, is not fo much to humble, as to 
debaſe ourſelves. 
I do not prefume to give you my arguments 

as una ſwerable, — -_—_— — 
yours may be controverted, and that is ſuſficient 


felf, for you do not know how to do yourſelf 
juſtice who even in your indifcre- 
tions i 
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y have been of ſuch ſervice to you; main- 
tain the fame reſerve as if you miſtruſted 
your own heart and his, as well as your own 
virtue. Avoid all pathetic converfation, all ten- 
der recollection of times paſt ; break off or pre 
vent long private interviews ; be conſtantly fur- 
rounded by your children; do not ſtay long with 
med oF Fo wnd er 
notwithſtanding the profanation. Above all 
things, uſe theſe precautions in fo natural a 
manner, that they may feem to be the effect of 
n 
you are afraid of him. You love to go upon 
the water ; but you deprive yourſelf of the plca- 
ſure, on account of your huſband who is afraid 
of that element, and of your children whom you 
do not chuſe to venture there. Take the advan- 
tage of this abſence, to entertain yourſelf with 
this recreation, and leave your children to the 
care of Fanny. By this means you may fecure- 
ly devote yourſelf to the ſweet familiarity of 
friendſhip, and quictly enjoy a long ff tte 
under - 4 protection of the watermen, who ice 
without underitanding, and from whom we can- 
not go far without what we are abour. 
A thought occurs to me which many people 
PEPE. IIS wood gow will be 
pleaſed I am fore; that is, to keep an exact 
Vo. III. I F Jous- 
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As to what Mr Wolmar declared to you con- 
cerning the intelligence he received before your 
marriage, I am not much ed at it; 
know I always ſuſpected it; and I will 22 
moreover, that my ſuſpi are not con 
to the indiſcretions of B———. I could never 
ſuppoſe that a man of truth and inte like 

2ur father, and who bad fome 242 
5 would refolve to impoſe upon his ſon 


trom you; and becauſe he was wi 
to give r 
than that which he very well knew you would 
not fail to give it yourſelt. But I muſt diſmiſs 


your mefſenger; in a month hence, we will chat 
about theſe matters more at our leiiure. 


lot . . . if I was lefs giddy . . . but I always 
that I ſhall * 


P. 8. A propos; I forgot to make my com- 
pliments to your highnefs. Tell me, I beſeech 
is the your butband Atteman, 

or Boyard *? O poor child! You, who 

F2 have 
* She did not know that the firſt two names are titles of di- 
Rindtion in Ruſſia, but Boyard is only that of a private gentle- 


64 1 
have ſo often lamented being 


laugh i 
a good family, who ſhould pretend to be his fa- 
ther's fon ? 8 


— — — 


LETTER CXXXIII. 
Mr WoL Mar fe Mrs Ox. 


An going to Etange, my ſweet couſin, and 
NL j but 


you give me your opinion. 

I would not explain my ſcheme to you in re- 
lation to the young man, till his preſence had 
confirmed the good opinion I had conceived of 
him. I think | may now depend upon him tut- 
ficiently to acquaiat you ourſelves, 
that my deſign is 2 — 
tion of my children. I am not ignorant that 
thoſe important concerns are the principal duty 
of a parent; but when it will be time to exert 
them, I ſhall be too old to diſcharge _ 
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HT 


ibi liel 


— nes dane that ea 


genius is not to be fold any more than attach- 


dear couſin, the clue of 
ay whete cxatuih, waht, without this expla- 
nation, muſt have a very extraordinary 
and which, I hope, will hereafter meet 
Julia's a ion and yours. The 
of having ſuch a wife as I have, made me 
many expedients which would have im- 
practicable with another. "Though I leave her, 
in full confidence, with her old lover, under no 
other 


how could I be aſſured of it, if I had a wife on 


your 

made ; the proof of which you 1 
peter ive at firſt fight, and you will allow it to 
Le equal to demonſtration, when I explain to 
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« the principles on which I ground it. Was 
my youn * 


ö _ When I fiy fon. 
3 Y young man; for as to 
your friend, one can only ſpeak of her by con- 
jecture. A vail of wiſdom and honour 


rſectly cured 
mock accurs- 
c, 
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do it ſo well. 
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ſuch as ſhe was then . To complete his 
pineſs, it would not have been — 12 
wen him poſſeſſion of her, unleſs ſhe could have 
given to him at the fame age, and under- 
the fame circumſtances ſhe was in, when their 
loves commenced. The leaſt alte ration in theſe 


The error which deccives him, is, that he 
confounds the times, and often reproaches him- 
felf on account of a paſſion which he thinks 
but which is nothing more than the 
effect of roo tender a recollection. I do not 
know, however, whether it will not be better to 

Hh bis cure, than to undeceive him. 
More advantage perhaps may be drawn from his 
miſtake, than from his better indgment. To 
diicover to him the true ſtote ot his affeftions, 
would be to apprize him of the death of the ob- 
ject he loved; this might be an affhiction dan- 


gerous 


Lou women are very ridiculons to think of rendering fuch 
a frivolous and fluctuat ing paſſion as that of love contſtent. 
Every thing in nature is changeable, every thing is in conti- 
nul fluctuation ; and yet you would intpire u corttint paſſion; 
And what right have you to pretend that we mull love you 
for ever, becaule we loved yor yeſterday: Ihen preterve tice 
fame face, the fime age, the fame humour; be always the 
tame, and we will always love you, if we can. But when your 
alter continually, and require us always to love vou, it is in 
fact defiring us every minute not to love you; it is not ſcek- 
ing — minds, but looking out for juch as are fick le 
as your OWN. 


n 
to him, inaſmuch as a ſtate of melancho- 
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which ſhe muſt he too ſenſible beforehand will 
awaken recolleftion, and which ſhe will there- 
fore aiways avoid. Thus you fee, my conduct 
in this inſtance muſt not be judged of b com- 
mon maxims, but from the motives which actu- 
ate me, and from the ſingular diſpoſition of her 
who is the object oi my concern. 

Farewell, my dear couſin, till my return. 
h I have not emtered into theſe 
tious with Julia, I do not defire you to keep 
them fecret trom her. It is a maxim with me, 
never to make ſecrets among my friends; there- 
fore I commit theſe to your diſcretion; make 
ſuch uſe of them as your prudence and ſriend- 
ſhip will direct. I know you will do nothing, 
alle 


— 


LETTER CXXXIV. 
To Lord B—. 


21 woe Jo Cour 


can ſcarce conce've in what a 

— 4 departure has left me. Ik 
the abſence of his wife would not have aflected 
me fo much as his. I find myſelf under great- 
er reſtraint, than even when he is prefent; a 
mournful filence takes poſi fon of wy heart; 
its murmurs are ſtifled by a fecret dread 3 and, 
leis tormented with defires than appre- 
henſions, I experience all the horrors of guilt, 
without being expoſed to the temprations of it. 
Can you i imagine, my Lord, where my mind 
— < 
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depoſited the fatal fecret with me, and al- 
But this is 


olmar is come 


her whole mind to me, that at len 
communicate it to 
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able ſtate of doubt into which her converſation 


me to 
hour of 
of he 


thrown' me, I importuned her fo eager] 


diſcloſe 
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Different ſorts of birds on the lake of 
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ſentations againſt it ; and I found that our 
RS: 20S — 2 fe ho 
they had catched, than for the moral which 
faved their lives. 

We then launched farther into the lake; ſoon 


after, with all the vivacity of a 


EEE, 
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dant hills 
pe; 


cultivated and 
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are not devoured by the greedy publican. Af- 
rerwards I pointed out Chablais, a country not 
lets favoured by nature, and which neverthelcſs 
affords nothing but a ſpectacle of wretchednefs; 
I made her perceive the manifeſt diſtinction be- 
tween the different effects of the two govern- 
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Ta 


lia, who was 

and I perceived, 

mends for facrifice coſt 
them, ſhe eat much 
m . thou- 
— is to be 
ſeen confe- 


1 


Aſter dinner, the water being ſtill rough, 
the boat wanting to be refirted, I propoſed taki 
a walk. Julia objected to the wind and fun, 
took notice of my being fatigued. I had 

i and obviated all her objecti 
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Valais, I came, about ten years 
rie, to wait for leave to return. 


her that letter, with which ſhe was fo 
affected. I always wiſhed to re-vifit that lovely 
retreat, which ferved me as an afylum in the 
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thy image made all the ſcene of 
which you yourſelf afterwards diſpenſed. No 
fruit or ſhade were then to be found here: theſe 
dure or flowers; the courſe of theſe ſtreams did 
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ys in thought of 
ſtone where I uſed to fit, to reflect 
abode at a diſtance; on this I 
that letter 
flints ſerved 
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this adventure has convinced me, more than all 
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The youth of the 
experiment, his paſſions being the inſtrument of 
his inquiries z but after applied himſelf 
long enough to the perception of external ob- 
jects, he retires within himſelf to conſider, to 
compare, to know them. To this taſk you 
ought to apply yourſelf ſooner than any other 


thoſe ſenſations which might 

during a long life, and have acquired even in 
youth the extenſive experience of age. The firit 
obtervations you were led to make, were on ſim- 


ple unpoliſhed villagers, on perſons almoſt fuch 
as 
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Your very fortitude is the effect of your weak - 
neſs. Do you know how it came that you 
grew wh bo og tel 
tue alwa imagination in 
ſhe is fo image you 
will always love her 
court vi in- 
with 


{charges the import- 


by 
tri- 

it ſo 

ill you 

ike the 

actions? Take 

care, 

* Not that this philoſophical age has not produced one 
true philoſopher. I know one, I mull confeſs, and but one; 
but the happieſt circumſtance is, that he reſides in my na- 
tive country. Shall I venture publicly to name him, whoſe 


honour it is to have remained unknown ? Yes, learned and 
modeſt Abduzit, let your ſublime ſimplicity forgive my zeal, 
which, to fay truth, hath not your name for its object. No, 
it is not you | would anke known in an age unworthy to ad- 
mire yuu; it is Geneva I would honour, by making ir kaown 
as the place of your reſidence. k is my fellow-citizens who 
are honoured by your preſence. Happy the country, where 
the merit that conceals itfelf, is by ſo much the more efteem- 
ed. Hapoy the people, among whom preſumpruous and for- 
ward youth is aſhamed of its dogmatic inſolence, and bluſhes 
at its vain knowledge before the learned ignorance of age. Ve- 
acrable and virtuous old man ! 2235 
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friend ; I ſtill perceive an air of ſoft 
neſs and effeminacy in your writing, which diſ- 
pleaſes me, as I think it rather the effect of an 
—_— iſhed paſſion than peculiar to your cha- 
rafter. I hate imbecility in any one, and cannot 
of it in my friend. 'There is no 
virtue without fortitude, and puſil- 


gi 
other, to know which I ſhould in- 
dulge, requires the aſſiſtance of a friend; nor 


wits; no noify academician has written your eulo- 
mm. luſtead of depoſiting all your wiſdom in books, you 
ve difplayed it in your life, as a» example to the country 
E have de igned to make the object of your eſteem. You 
ve lived like ocrates; but he died by the hands of his fel- 
low-citizens, while you are cheriſhed by yours. 


moſt prudent to indulge 
the friendſhip of a wiſe man may be uſeful, by his 
viewing 4 objects with 


"My affairs will not detain me in London more 
than a fortnight longer, when I ſhall ſet out for 
our in Flanders, where I intend to ſtay a- 
ee 
to fee me before the end of next or 
the beginning of October. In the mean time, 
write no more to me at London, but direct = 
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letters to the army, agreeable to the incloſed 
addreſs. When you write, proceed alſo in your 
deſcriptions ; for notwithſtanding the cenſure I 


you have given 
me, I cannot conceive what can be wanting to 


complete her felicity. 


LETTER CXXXVL 
To Lord . 


VIS. my Lord, I can with tranſport aſſure 

you, the aifair of Meitlerie was the eriſis 
of my ſolly and misfortunes. My converfation 
with Mr Wolmar made me perfeQaly acquaint- 
ed with che true ſtate of my heart. That heart, 
too weak I confeſs, is nevertheleſs cured of its 
paſhon as much as it poſſibly can be; and I pre- 
fer my preſent ſtate of ſilent regret to that of be- 
ing perpetually fearful of falling into guilt. 
Since the return of this worthy friend, I no 
longer hefitate to give him that title which you 
have rendered ſo valuable. It is the leaſt I can 
beſtow on every one who aſſiſts me in returning 
to the paths of virtue. My heart is now become as 
peaceful as the manſon I inhabit. I begin to be at 
eaſe in my teſidence; to live 3 

an 


, 
cares itſelf to all thoſe who are the objects 
care, io her buſband, her children, her 
her domeſtics. No tumultuous icenes of noiſy 
mirth, no loud peals of laughter, are heard in 
this peaceful manſion ; but, in their ſtead, you 
always meet with contented hearts and cheartul 
countenances. It at any time a tear is ſhed, it 
ts the tear of ſenſibility and joy. Troubles, 
cares, and forrow intrude not here, any more 
than vice and remorſe, of which they are the fruits. 

As to Julia, it is certain that, excepting the 
ſecret cauſe of uneaſineſs with which I acquaint- 
ed you in my laſt *, every thing conipires to 
make 


The letter here alluded to is not inſerted in this culleftion : 
the r-aſon of it will be fecn hereafter. 
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1 — 


make her happy 
ſons to be 22 a thou 
think themſelves miſerable in the ſame ſituation. 


Her uniform and retired manner of living would 
be to them inſupportable ; they would think the 
noiſe of children intolerable ; they would be fa- 
tigued to death with the care of their 5 
they would not be able to bear the country; 
eſteem and prudence of a huſband not over · ten- 
der, would hardly them for his in- 
difference and age; his preſence, and even his 
for them, would be burdenſome. They 
either find means to ſend bim — 


rty ; 

im to himſelf; deſpiſing the 3 
of their ſituation, and ſeeking more 

ones elſcwhere, they would never be 
eaſe in their own houſe, unleſs when they 
as viſitors. It requires a found mind to 
able to enjoy the pleaſures of retirement; 
the virtuous only being capable of amuſing 
themſelves with their ſamily- concerns, and of 


they undoubtedly enjoy it in ſuch a ſtare. Bur 
the means of happineſs are nothing to thoſe who 
know not how to make uſe of them; and we 
never know in what true happineſs conf its, till 
we have acquired a taſte for its enjoyment. 

If I were defired to ſpeak with preciſion, as to 
the reaſon why the inhabitants of this place are 
happy, I think I could nct anſwer with 

propriety than to fay, it is becauſe they 
2 knew 22 to lrve ; not in the ſenſe in which 


theſe words would be taken in France, where it 
would 


— which extends beyond itſelf, 

ven up for loſt even in the hour 
Julia has a father who is anxious for 

nour and intereſts of his family: ſhe 

for whote ſubſiſtence it is neceſſary to pro- 

This ought to be the chief care of man 
of ſociety; and was therefore the firſt 


their wants; and fceing 
the provi 
ily, they had not fo bad an opinion of their 
children, as to be fearful, left the pati im cny 
they had to leave would nor content them. 
They applied themſelves therefore rather to im- 
prove their preſent, than 
tune: they placed their money rather fafely than 
proſitably; and, inftead of Ng new e- 
ſtates, ſet about increaſing the value of that 
which they alrcady had ; leaving their own ex- 
ample in this point, as the only treafure by which 
they would defire to fee the inheritance of their 
offspring increaſed. 

It is true, that an eſtate which is not aug- 
mented, is liable to many accidents by which it 
will naturally diminiſh : but if this were a fut- 
ficient motive to begin increaſing, when could 

| it 
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it ceaſe to be a for a conſtant augmenta- 
tion? Muſt it be divided among feveral chil- 
dren? Be it fo: but muſt they be all idle? will 
not the induſtry of cach be a fupplement to his 
ſhare ? and ought it not to be confidered in the 
partition? It is thus that inſatiable avarice makes 
its way under the maſk of prudence, and leads 
to vice under the pretext of only ſeeking its own 
ſecurity. It is in vain, fays Mr Wolmar, to at- 
tempt to give to human affairs that ſtability 
which is not in their nature. Reaſon itſelf re 
quires that we ſhould leave many things to 
chance ; and if our lives and fortunes depend fo 
much on accident, what a folly is it to make 
ourſelves really unhappy, in order to prevent 
doubtful evils, or avoid inevitable dangers ? 
The only precaution he took was, to live one 
Cehortand © receive of the inccec, fo 

to receive of the intereſt, fo 


that he had al tte yearly product of his e- 

— kh — 
his capital, than to be perpetually under the ne- 
| of dunning for his rents; the conſequence 
of 


| 
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only the relation between the wants and 
ſions of thoſe who are rich. One man is rich, 
though poſſeſſing only an acre of land; another 
is a beggar in the midſt of heaps of gold. Lux- 
ury and caprice have no bounds, and make more 
poor than real wants. But the propor- 
tion between their wants and their abilities of 
ſupplying them, is here eſtabliſhed on a ſure 
foundation, namely, the perfect harmony ſub- 
fiſting between the huſband and wiſe: the former 
taking upon him the charge of collecting the 
rents and profits of his eftate z and the latter, 
that of regulating their expences; and on this 
harmony their wealth nds. 

What ftruck me moſt in this houſe at firſt, 
was, that there appeared fo much eaſe, freedom, 
and gaiety, in the midſt of order and dili q 
the great fault of well-regulated houſes being, 
that they always wear an air of gloomineſs and 
reſtraint. The extreme ſolicitude alſo of the 
heads of the family looks too much like avarice. 
Every thing about them ſeems conſtrained ; and 
there appears ſomething ſervile in their punctu- 
ality, which renders it intolerable. The do- 
meſtics do their duty indeed; but then they do 
it with an air of diſcontent and miſtruſt. The 
gueſts, it is true, are well received ; but they 
dare not make uſe of a freedom cautiouſly be- 
ſtowed, and are always afraid of doing fome- 
thing that will be reckoned a breach of regula- 
rity. Such laviſh fathers of families cannot be 
faid to live for themſelves, but for their chil- 
dren; without conſidering that they are not on- 
ly fathers but men, and that they ought to ſet 


their 
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their children an example how to live prudent 


and happy. 

More I maxims are adopted here. 
Mr Wolmar thinks one of the principal duties 
of a father of a family is to make his houſe, in 
the firſt place, a e, that his children may 
delight in their home; and that, ſceing their 
father happy, may be tempted to tread in 
his — 2 ge fer of bir maxims, and 
which he often is, that the gloomy and 


fordid lives of fathers and mothers are almoſt 


always the firſt cauſe of the ill conduct of chil- 
dren. 


As to Julia, who never had any other guide, 
and who needed no better, than her own heart, 
ſhe obeys, without ſcruple, its dictates; being 
then certain of doing right. Can a mind fo ſuſ- 


are dear to her. She eſteems nothing ſuperflu- 
ous that may contribute to the happineſs of a 
ſenſible mind; but cenſures every thing as ſuch 
that ſerves only to make a figure in the eyes of 
others; ſo that you will find in this houſe all 
the gratificatiuns which luxury and pleaſure can 
beſtow, without refinement or effeminacy. With 


reſpect to magniſicence and pomp, you will fee 
no more of it than ſhe was obliged to ſubmit to 
in order to pleaſe her father; her own taſte, 
however, prevails even here, which conſiſts in 
giving to ——— I K 

2 an 


3 
＋ 


i 


F 


; 
Fi 
LF 


her of the var- 
niſhing or com- 
prehend vamiſh 
makes the Indeed 
the ſcrup 

good deal 

which they 

of the 


and kept up, this cu 
riots were diflingui 
tlemen only, by painti 


— was ery 
expreſſion of your noble friend's, is ſubject, 
which ſhe could hardly digeſt. I was with 


him one day to look at a vis-a-vi 
ned to be in this taſte. But 
is eye on the pannels than he turned away 
from it, telling the owner that he ſhould offer 
carriages of that kind to wanton wemen of qua- 
Jays that no medeſt man could make uſe of 


em. 
As the firſt ſtep to virtue is to forbear doing 
ill, fo the firſt ſtep to happineſs is to be free from 
= Theſe two maxims, which, well under- 
would render precepts of morality in a 

great degree uſcleſs, are — ones with 


Mrs Wolmar. She is extremely affected by the 
mit- 
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misfortunes of others; and it would be as diſſi - 
cult for her to be happy with wretched objects 
about her, as it would be for an innocent man 
to preſerve his virtue and live in the midſt of 
Vice. ee with turning ray is fer 
„ e- 

the miſerable objects it might relieve. 


ties of all that live 
near her, and intereſts herſelf in their relief as 
if their wants were her own. She knows every 
one perſonally; mcludes them all, as it were, 
in her family; and ſpares no pains to baniſh, 
or alleviate, the misfortuncs and afflictions in- 
cident to human life. I 
I 2am defirous, my Lord, of profiti 
inſt uctions; but - A mult forgive 7 
of enthuſiaſm, of which I am no longer a- 
ſhamed, and with which you yourſelf are affec- 
ted. There will never be another Julia in the 
world. Providence takes a particular intereſt in 
every thing that regards her, nor leaves any 
thing to che conſequence of accident. Heaven 
ſeems have ſent her upon earth, to ſerve at 
once as an example of that excellence of which 
13 human 


102 I 


human nature is capable, and of that happineſs 
it may enjoy in the obicurity of private lite, 
without having recourſe cither to thofe public 
virtues which ſometimes raiſe humanity above 
itſelf, or to thoſe honours with which the breath 
of popular applauſe rewards them. Her fault, 
if love be a fault, has ferved only to diſplay her 
fortitude and virtue. Her relations, her friends, 


try is the only one upon 
to have been to be happy herſelf, it was 


neceſſary a happy people. 
If, n among 
wretches, who groan beneath a 


* There is near Clarens à village 
of common to which is ſufficient to 
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means of life; ſhe is not afr 
will increafe the public charge, by encouraging 
idleneſs or knavery. The happineſs ſhe herſelf 
feels, multiplies and extends itſelf to all around 
her. Every houſe the enters ſoon becomes a 


— 
2. 
” 
i 
| 
4 


jects of 


" 


5 
iy 


Her heart is 

ighted ev that meets her 

— — as it is of ſeli- love, =o 
to love infelf in the effects of its own benevo- 
lence. No, my Lord, I repeat it again; nothing 
that regards Julia can be indifferent to the cauie 
of virtue. Her charms, her talents, her taſte, 
her conflicts, her errors, her affliftions, her a- 
bode, her friends, her family, her pains, her 
pleaſures, every thing, in ſhort, that compleats 
her deſtiny, compoſe a life without example ; 
ſuch as few women would chuſe to imitate, and 
yet ſuch as all, in ſpite of themſelves, mult ad- 


which prevails here regarding the happineſs of 
others, is, that their benevolence is always cx - 
and is never abuſed. We 


wo 


id down certain FA 
from which ſhe never deviates. She 
how to grant, or refuſe, every thing that 
her, without betraying the leaſt 
I . . 


ed her; but 

which ſhe can 

heard her once 

on herſelf only 

« with you 

&* but I ſhall not contribute any thing to make 
you fo, left I ſhou!Q put it in your power to 
« injure others. There are too many honeſt 
6 in the world, who require relief, for 
* . 


to think of aſſiſting you.” It is true this 
— 1 ſeverity colt her dear, and it is but 
the has occaſion to exercife it. Her 
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only by giving alms. Her 
hauſtible; and fince ſhe is become the mother 
of a family, ſhe regulates it with more cono- 


oy eats he red ute of > cms the 
greatneſs and ftrength which a people _ 
rome 
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the ill conſequences of ſending them from home, 
and the continual rifques run of loſing 
their life, fortune, and morals, where a thouſand 
are ruined for one who does well. If after all 
they continue obſtinate, they are left, at their 
own indiſcretion, to run into vice and miſery ; 
and the care, which was thrown away on them, 


is turned upon thoſe who have liſtened to rea- 
fon. in teaching them to ho- 
nour their condition, by ſeeming to ho- 
nour 

ſants, i 

treat them 

which, wi 


; 
: 


ipſe their relations. Mr 
Wolmar and the Baron, when he is here, fel- 
dom fail of being preſent at the exerciſes and 
reviews of the militia of the village and parts ad- 
jacent: their preftence has a great effect on the 
youth of the country, who are naturally of a 
martial and fpirited temper, and are extremely 
delighted to fee themſelves honoured with the 
preſence of veteran officers. They are ſtill 
prouder of their own merit, when they ice fol- 
diers retired from foreign ſervice leſs expert 
than themſelves : yet this they often do; for, 
do what you will, five pence a-day, and the 
fear of being caned, will never produce that e- 
mulation which may be excited in a free man 


rere E „1 — 


_ 


25 


anſwere 


I : 
AT 1 11 


ſeems to have beſtowed on mankind, in order to 
fit them for different occupations, without 
regard to their birth. To this ſhe 


mined inclination; nor does even inclination 
itſelf always determine the capacity. Real *1- 
lents, or true genius, are attended with a certain 
ſimplicity of diſpoſition, which makes ir leis 
reſtleſs and enterpriſing, leſs ready to thruſt it- 
ſelf forward than a fuperficial and falſe cone ; 
which is nevertheleſs generally miſtaken tor the 
true, and confits only in a vain defire of ma- 
king a figure without talents to ſupport it. One 
of theſe geniufes hears the drum beat, and is im- 
mediately in idea a general; another fees 2 pa- 
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ſary to conduct ourſelves by other rules, and 
give up that of abilities, fince the vileſt of all ta- 
lents is the only one that ſurely leads to fortune. 

I will add further, continued ſhe, that I can- 
not conceive the utility of having fo many dif- 
ferent talents diſplayed. It ſeems neceſſary, the 
number of perſons ſo qualified ſhould be exact- 

proportioned to the wants of fociety : now if 
4 were appointed to cultivate the earth 
who ſhould have eminent talents for agriculture, 
or if all thoſe were taken from that employment 
who might be found more proper for ſome other, 
there would not remain a ſuihcient number of 
labourers to furniſh the common neceſſaries of 
life. 1 am apt to think, therefore, that great 


in the brutal, animals that would tear us to pie- 
ces; and mankind there are thoſe who 
is talents no leſs deſtructive to their ſpecies. 
thing were to be put to that 
qualities ſeem beſt adapted, it 
— opt yd gg 


the world. There are thouſands of fimple ho- 


who have no occaſion for a diver- 
ſity ot great talents; ſupporting themſelves bet- 
——— — — 


U 


J 
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Another 


ot thoſe maxims by which your 

ſonets love to flatter the hard-heartednefs of the 
wealthy: you make uſe of their very expreſſions. 
Do you think to degrade a wretch below a 


E 
; 


; 
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: 


= 
8 
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are, how could you ſuffer yourſe 
of it? Repeat it no more, my 


þ 
"pared 
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bility, has 
to defpiſe them, and has never di 
my conduct. His own argument is hmple. We 


permit, fays he, we even ſupport at a great ex- 
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i 


- 


i 
itt 
1 


gars; but, in order to make them lay down their 
trade *, is it neceflary to make all other ranks 


To give to beggars, ſay ſome people, is to raiſe a nurſery 
of thieves : though it is, on the contrary, to prevent their beco- 


to tuen i but, „ hen ence they are fo, they ought to be 
ſupported, they ſhould turn robbers. Nothing induces 
pevuple to eſ. ange thiic profeſſion fo much as their not being 
able to live by it: now thoſe, who have once experieaccd the 
Ey life of a beggar, get fuch an averfion to work, hat they 
bad rather go upon the highway, at the hazard of — 


Juli 
be to the ſtate, I know are all m 
— — pong» —— 


han dots: Banos to labour. A farthiag is ſoon 
Kd for and foon refuſed ; but twenty — might provide 
a ſupper for a poor man, whom twenty refuſals might 

raic to deſpair: and who is there who would ever refuſe ſo flight 
« gitt, if he reflected that be might thereby be the means of fa- 
ving tao men, the one from theft, and perhaps the ocher from 
beivg murdered? I have ſomewhere, read that beggars are a 
kind of vermin that hang about the wealthy. It is natural for 
chil. lren to cling about their parents; but the rich, like eruel 
parents, dizoun theirs, and leave them to be maintained by 


Col 
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a fort of falutation that ſoftens the ri- 


civil anſwer, than a mere 


God help you ; which 
the . 


thing as if the 
ifts of providence were not placed in the hands 
of men, or that heaven had any other ſtore on 


her duty to others, ſhe then thinks of 
herſelf; and the means the takes to render life 


agree · 


young 
Julia's mind and body are equal 


4 
5 


T 
F 


| 


fiſtent with it; but then her method of enjoy- 
ment reſembles the auſterity of ſclf-denial: not 
and painful ſelf-denial, 
which is hurtful to nature, and which its au- 
rejects as ridiculous homage; but of that 
flight and moderate reſtraint, by which the em- 
pire of reaſon is preſerved; and which ſerves as 
a whet to pleaſure by preventing diſguſt. She 
every thing which the 
ſenſe, and is not neceſſary to life, changes its 
nature, whenever it becomes habitual; that it 
ceaſes to be in becoming ne- dful; that 
we thus by habit lay ourſelves at once under a 
needlefs reſtraint, and deprive ourſc! ves of a real 
pleaſure ; and that the art of fatisfying our de- 
bres lies not in indulging, but in ſuppreſſing, 

them. 
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them. The method ſhe takes to enhance the 

ures of the leaſt amuſement, is to deny her- 
-If the uſe of it twenty times for once that ſhe 
enjoys it. Thus her mind preſerves its firſt vi- 
gour; her taſte is not ſpoiled by uſe; ſhe has no 
need to excite it by exceſs; and I have often 
ſeen her take exquiſite delight in a childiſh di - 
verſion, which would have been inſipid to any 
other perſon on earth. 

A till nobler object, which ſhe propotcs to 
herfelf from the exercifc of this virtue, is that 
of remaining always miſtreſs of herfcif, and there- 
by to accuſtom her paſſions to obedience, and to 
ſubject her inclinations to rule. This is a new 
way to be happy; for it is certain that we en- 
joy nothing with fo little diſquietude, as what 
we can part from without pain ; and it the phi- 
loſopher be happy, it is becauſe he is the man 
from whom fortune can take the leaſt. 

But what appears to me the moſt fingular in 
her moderation, is, that ſhe it for the 
very fame reaſons which hurry the 22 
into exceſs. Life is indeed ſhort, ſays ſhe, 
which is a reaſon for enjoying it to the end, and 
managing its duration in fuch a manner as to 
make the moſt of it. If one day's indulgence 
_— A a whole year's taſte 
for enjoyment, it is bad philoſophy to purſue 
our defires fo far as they may be ready to lead 
us, without confidering whether we may not 
out-hve our faculties, and our hearts — * 
ed before our time. I fee that our common epi- 
cures, in order to let flip no opportunity of en- 
joyment, loſe all; and, perpetually anxious in 
the mĩdſt of pleaſures, can find no enjoyment in 


any. 
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any. They laviſh away the time of which 
think they are —8 and ruin — 
like mifers, by knowing how to give any thing 
away. For my part, I hold the oppotite max- 
im; and ſhould preter, in this cafe, rather too 
much ſeverity than relaxation. It lometimes 
happens that I break up a party of pleaſure, for 
no other reaſon than that it is too agrerabl-z and 
by repeating it another time, have the fatisfac- 
tion of enjoying it twice. 

Upon fuch principles are the ſweets of life, 
and the pleaſures of mere amuſement, regulated 
here. Amidit her various application to the ſe - 
veral branches of her domeſtic employment, Ju- 
lia takes particular care that the kitchen is not 
neglected. Her table is ſpread with abundance ; 
but it is not the deſtructive abundance of fan- 
taſtic luxury: all the viands are common, but 
excellent, in their kind ; the cookery is ſimple, 
but exquifite. All that conſiſts in appearance 
only, whoſe ni depends on the faſhion, all 
your delicate and tar-fetched diſhes, whoſe fcar- 
city is their only value, are banithed from the 
table of Julia. Among the mott delicious alſo 
of thoſe which are admitted, they daily abſtain 
from ſome ; which they reſerve in order to give 
an air of fetivity to thoſe meals for which they 

were intended, and which are thereby rendered 
more agreeable, without being more coſtly. 
But of what kind, think you, are theſe diſhes 
which are fo carefully huſbanded ? Choice 
game ? Sea-fith? Foreign produce? No. Some- 
thing better than all that. They are perhaps a 
particular choice fallad of the country; fine 
greens of our own gardens; fith of the lake, 
dreſſed 
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dreſſed in a peculiar manner; cheeſe from the 
mountains; a German or game caught 
by ſome of the domeſtics. he table is ſerved 


in a modeſt and rural but agreeable ; ape wr 
chearfulneſs and gratitude crowning the whole. 
Your gilt —_— round which guelts fit 
ſtarving with hunger; your pompous glaſſes, 
ſtuck out with flowers for the delert, are never 
introduced here, to take up the place inter . led 
for victuals; we are entirely ignorant of the art 
n the eye. But then no 

do they fo well 3 how to add wel- 
— — to eat a good deal without 
eating too much, to drink chearfully without 
intoxication, to fit ſo long at table, without be- 
ing tired, and to rife from it without &t:guſt. 
On the firſt floor there is a little dining om, 
different from that in which we utually dine, 
which is on the ground floor. bis roum is 
built in the corner of the houſe, and has win- 
dows in two aſpects: thuſe on one fide overlook 
the garden, beyond which we have a prulpett of 
the lake between the trees : on the other tde, 
we have a fine view of a ſpacious vineyard, that 
begins to diſplay the golden harveſt which we 
ſhall reap in about two months. The room is 
imall, but ornamented with every thing that 
can render it pleaſant and agreeable. It is here 
Julia gives her little entertainments to her fa- 
ther, to her huſband, to her couſin, to me, to 
herſelf, and fometimcs to her children. When 
ſhe orders the table to be ſpread there, we know 
immedictely the defign; and Mr Wolmar has 
given it the name of the Saloon of Apollo: but 
this falcon differs no leſs from that of Lucullus, 
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in the choice of the perſons entertained, than in 
that of the entertainment. Common gueſts are 
not admitted into it: we never dine there, 
when there are ſtrangers : it is the invio- 
lable aſylum 2 confidence, friendſhip, 
and liberty. The focicty of hearts is there join- 
ed to the focial bond of the table; the en- 
trance into it is a kind of initiation into the my- 
ſteries of a cordial intimacy; nor do any per- 
ſons ever meet there, but ſuch as wiſh never to 
be ſeparated. We wait impatiently for you, my 
Lord, who are to dine the very firſt day in the 


eee it 
was reſerved for me till after my return from 
Mrs Orbe's. Not that I imagined they could 
add any thing to the obliging reception I met 
with on my arrival; but the fupper, made for 
me there, gave me other ideas. It is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the delightful mixture of familiarity, 
chearfulneſa, and ſocial eaſe, which I then ex- 
perienced, and had never before taſted in my 
whole life. I found myſclf more at liberty, 
without being told to it, and we ſeemed 
even to underſtand one ancther much better than 
before. The abſence of the domeſtics, who 
were diſmified from their attendance, removed 
that reſerve which I ſtill felt at heart; and it was 
then that I ſicſt, at the inſtance of Julia, reſumed 
the cuſtom I had laid afide for many years, of 
drinking wine after meals. 

This ſupper quite enchanted me, and I wiſh- 
ed that all our meals might have been made in 
the fame manner. I knew nothing of this de- 
lightful room, faid I to Mrs Wolmar; why do 

not 
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not you always eat here? See, replied ſhe, how 
it is! Would it not be a pity to ſpoil it ? 

is anſwer ſeemed too much out of character 
for me not to ſuipect ſhe had ſome farther mean- 
ing. But why, added I, have you not the ſame 
conveniences » that the fervants might be 


only piece of vanity I ever 
was that of neglecting her 
ughty fair-one had her reaſons, 
me no pretext to difown her power. 


citude in this point. During the two firit or 
days I was miſtaken ; for, not reflecting 
that ſhe was dreſſed in the fame manner at my 
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ficcace in the proportion and fym of the parts of a great 
palace; but there is none in a confuſed heap of irregular build - 
ings. here is a magnificence in the uniformity of + regiment 
in battalia; but none in the crowd of people, that ſtand gazing 
on them, although perhaps there is not a man among them 
whoſe apparel is not of more value than thoſe of any individual 
foidier. Ina word, — — + py — 


cen e of regularity, whence it comes to that, of all ughes 
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eyes of others, however favourable an idea it 
may excite in us of the perſon who diſplays it, 
can give little pleaſure to the ſpectator. But 
what is taſte ? Does not a hundred times more 
taſte appear in the order and conſtruction of 
plain and fimple things, than in thoſe which are 
overloaded with ? What is convenience ? 
Is any thing in the world more inconvenient 
than pomp and pageantry *? What is gran- 
deur? It is precifely the contrary. When 1 
fee the intention of an architect to build a large 
palace, I immedi aſk myfclf why it is not 
larger ? Why does not the man, who keeps fifty 
{-rvants, if he aims at grandeur, keep an hun- 
died? Thar fine filver plate, why is it not gold? 
The man who gilds his chariot, why does he 
not alfo gild the ceiling of his apartment ? If his 
ceilings are gilt, why does he not gild the roof 
too? He, who was deſirous of building an high 

| tower, 


* The noiſe of people in a houſe of diſtincion continually 
d ttvrbs the quiet of the maſter of it. It is impoſſible for him 
to coaceal any thing from ſo many s. A crowd of cre- 
cicors make him pay dear for that of his admirers. His apart- 
ments are — ſo large and ſplendid, that he is oblizcd to 
Letake himiclf to a cloſet, that he may flzep at cafe, and his 
2.07key is often better lodged than himfelf. If he would dine, 
* &rrends on his cook, and not on his appetite; if he wovid 
ron rad, he lies at the mercy of his horſes. A thoutand 
embarrafſments ſtop him in the ftreets; he is impaticat to be 
where he is going, but knows not the uſe of his legs. His 
141i trels expucts uim y but the dirty pavement frightens him, 
und che weight of his laced coat opprefles him, fo that he can- 
not walk twenty paces. Hence he lotes, indeed, the opportu- 
niy of tecing his mittreis; but he is well repaid by the by-{tan- 
ders tor the diſappointment, every one remorking his equi- 
page, almiring it, and taying aloud to the next perion, 'There 


goes Mir Such-a-ouc : 
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ee 
to heaven ; otherwiſe it was to no 


a pleaſing light, 
for, bimfell. The 
„N 
1 affect him with forrowful reſlections. 

ſenſible man to contemplate, for an 
hour, enn 


there, without into melancholy 
wt Foy dry ere lot of humani- 
ty. But the proſpect of this houſe, with the 


uniform and ſimple life of its inhabitants, dif- 


ſame end; every ene Sndiog is kis 6- 
e that is requiſite to contentment, and 
not defiring to it, applies himſelf as if 
he thought to ſtay here all his life; the only am- 
bcion among them 1 that of properly diſ- 
reſpective duties. There is fo 
2 Gs ie ate whe comment, wed 
ſo much zeal in thoſe who obey, that equals 


L 3 might 
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Suppoſe, now, to all this were 
tures, luſtres, gilding; in a moment 
impoveriſh the ſcene. In ſeei 
bundance in things neceſſary, and 
ſuperfluity, one is now apt to think, that if thoſe 
things which are not here j 

be 


— „ 
rate a revenue can ſupport ſo much expence. 
They failed, and foon convinced me, that, 
without retrenching any of their family-expen- 


. grand ſecret, to grow 
is to have as little to do with 
and to avoid, as much as may be, 


which it muſt ſubject you, the profit muſt be 
rather apparent than real ; and what you loſe in 


Caſt 12 eyes around vou, continued he, and 
vou will ſee nothing but what is uſeful; yet all 
theſe things coſt little, and ſave a world of un- 
neceſſary expence. Our table is furniſhed with 
nothing but viands of our own growth; our dreſs 
and furniture are almoſt all compoſed of the ma- 

nu- 
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nufactures of the country: nothing is deſpiſed 
8 ws any thing 
held in eſteem becauſe it is ſcares, As every 
thing, that comes from abroad, is liable to be 

iguited and adulterated, we conhne ourſelves, 
as well nicety as moderation, to the 
choice of the beſt home · commodities, the quality 
of which is leſs dubious. Our viands are plain, 
but choice; and nothing is wanting to make ours 
a ſumptuous table, but the tranſporting it a 
hundred leagues of; in which cafe every thing 
would be delicate, every thing would be rare, 
and even our trouts of the lake would be thought 
inhnitely better, were they to be eaten at Paris. 

The rule takes place in the choice of our 
apparel, which you fee is not neglected ; but its 
elegance is the only thing we ſtudy, and not its 
colt, and much lefs its faihion. There is a wide 
difference between the real value of things, and 
that which they derive only from opinion. The 
former, however, is all that Julia regards; in 
chuſing a gown, ſhe inquires nut fo much whe- 
ther the pattern be old or new, as whether the 
ſtuff be good and becoming. The novelty of it 
is even ſometimes the caute of her rejecting it, 
eipecially when it enhances the price, by giving 
it an imaginary value. 

Conſider further, that the effect of every thing 
here ariſes leſs from itſelf than from its ute, and 
its dependencies; infomuch that out of parts 
worth little, Julia has compounded a whole of 
great value. Taſte delights in creating and 
ſtamping upon things a value of its own: as 
the laws of faſhion are inconſtant and ruinous, 
her's is œconomical and Jaſting. What true 

taſte 
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taſte once approves, mult be always goods and 
though it be teldom in the mode, it is, 
— han, never improper. Thus, in r mo- 
deft 6mplicity, the deuuces, from the uic and 
fitneſs ot things, inch ſure and uaalters ble rules, 
as will ſtand their grouad when the vanity of 
taſhions is no mere. 

In fine, the abundance of mere neceſſaries can 
never deg-nerate into abute; for what is neceſ- 
fary bas its natural bound, and our real wants 
know no exceſs. One may lay out the price of 
twenty iuns ot clouths in buying one, and eat up 
at a meal the income of a whole year; but w 
cannot wear two fits at one time, nor dine twice 
the tame day. i I 


T 


fidesz and he, who, with a moderate fortune, 
contents himſelf with living well, will run no 
hazard of being rumed. 

Thus you fee, continued the 2 
how a little ceconomy and induſtry may lift us 
out of the — W——_ Ie depends only on 
ourſclves to increaſe ours, without c our 
manner of living; tor we advance nothing but 
with a view of profit, and whatever we expend 
puts us ſoon in a condition to afford more ex- 
pence. 

And yet, my Lord, nothing of all this ap- 
pears at firſt fight: the general air of affluence, 
and profuſion, hides that order and regularity to 
which it is owing. One muſt be here fome 
time to perceive thoſe fumpt laws, which 
are productive of ſo much * aſure; and 
it is with ditficulty that one at firſt — 


how they enjoy what they ſpate. On 2 
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h is ſpun at home, or by poor women 
by their charity. Their wool is fent 
to the manufactories of the country, from 
whence they receive cloth, in exchange, tor 
cloathing the fervants. Their wine, oil, and 

ace all made at home; and they have 
woods, of which they cut down regularly what 
is neceflary for firing. The butcher is paid in 
cattle, the in corn, for the nouriſliment 
of bis family; the wages of the workmen and 
the ſervants are paid out of the produce of the 
lands they cultivate; the rent of their houics in 
town ferves to furniſh thoſe they inhabit in the 
country; the intereſt of their money in the pu- 
blic funds furniſhes a ſubſiſtence for the maſters, 
and alſo the little plate they have — 


132 JULI A; or, 


The fale of the cyrn and wine, which remain, 
furniſhes a fund for expences; A 
fund which Julia's nce will never 
to be exhauſted, and which her will not 
ſuffer to increaſe. She allows for matters of 
mere amuſement the profits, only, of the labour 
done in the houſe, of the uncultivated 
land, of planting trees, &c. —— 1p wang 
and the labour always compenfating other, . 
the balance cannot be diſturbed; and from the 
nature of things, it cannot be deſtroyed. More- 
over, the abſtinence, which Julia impoſes on 
my through that voluptuous temperance I 
—— is at once productive of new 
means of pleaſure, and new refources of œco- 
nomy. For example, the is very fond of coffee, 
_ when her mother was living, drank it every 
— * But ſhe has left off that practice, in order 
to heighten her taſte for it, now drinking it on- 
ly when the has company, or in her favourite 
dining-room, in order to give her entertain- 
ments the air of a treat. This is a little indul- 
which is the more agreeable, as it coſts 
r little, and at the fame time reſtrains and re- 
gulates her appetite. On the contrary, ſhe ſtu- 
dies to diſcover and gratiſy the taſte of ber fa- 
ther and hvſband with unwearied attention; a 
charming prodigality which makes them like 
every thing fo much the more, for the pleafure 
they fee ſhe tokes in providing it. They both 
love to fit a little after meals, in the manner of 
the Swiſs; on which occaſions, particularly after 
ſupper, ſhe ſeldom fails to treat them with a bot- 
tle of wine more old and delicate than common. 
I was at firſt deceived by the fine names the gave 
\ to 
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be ſatisfied with mere words; to talk to others 
in the fame manner ; to contradict every thing 
that is faid to them; to think themſelves as wite 
as their teachers: and all that one thinks to ob- 
tain by reaſonable motives, is in fact obtained 
only by thoſe of {ear or vanity. 

The moſt conſummate patience would be 
wearicd out by endeavouring to educate a child 
in this manner; and thus it is, that, fatigued 
and diſguſted with the perpetual importunity of 
children, their parents, unable to fupport the 
noiſe and diforder they themſelves have given 
riſe to, are obliged to part with them, and to 
deliver them over to the care of a maſter; as if 
one could expect in a preceptor more paticnce 
and good-nature than ia a father. 

Nature, continued Julia, would have chil- 
dren be children before they are men. If we 
attempt to pervert that order, we produce only 
forward fruit, which has ncither maturity nur 
favour, and will foon decay; we raiſe young 
protciiors and old children. Infancy has a man- 
ner of percerving, thinking, and feeling, pccu- 
har to itfc]i. Nothing is more abfurd than to 
think of ſubmitting ours in its ſtead; and 1 
would as foon expect a child of mine to be five 
feet high, as to have a mature judgment at the 
aye Otten years. 

The underſtanding does not begin to form it- 
fel! till after ſome years, and when the corpo- 
rea] organs have acquired a certain conſiitence. 
The defign of nature is thereiore evidently to 
flrengthen the body, before the mind is excrci- 
fed. Children are always in motion; reſt and 
reteclion are incouſiſtent with their age; a ſtu- 

dious 


N 2 


1 3424; a 
dious and fedentary life would 


prevent their 
—— and mjure their health; neither their 


ly nor mind can fupport reftraint. Perpetu- 
ally — up in a room with their books, they 
lole their vigour, become delicate, feeble, fick- 
ly, rather ſtupid than reafonable; and their 
minds ſuffer, during their whole lives, for the 
we-kncls of their bodies. 

But even though fuch inſtruction 
were as prefitable as it is really hurtful to their 
un-erftandings, a very great inconvenience would 
attend the app. cation of it indifernminately to 
all, without regard to the particular. genius of 
Cnc "4 For, beſides the conſtitution common to 
its ipecies, every child at its birth poſſeſſes a pe- 
culiur temperament, which determines its geni- 
ws aud character; and which it is improper ei- 
ther to pervert or reſtrain; the buſinets ei edu- 
cation being en'y to model and bring it to per- 
tection. All thefe characters are, according to 
Ar Welgzar, good in themſclves: for nature, 
lens he, makes no miſtakes. All the vices im- 
putcd to malignity of diſpoſition, are only the 
eſtect of the bad 12 it hath received. Ac- 
cording to him, there is not a villain upon earth, 
vwhote natural propenſity, well directed, might 
not have been productive of great virtues ; nor 
is there a wrong-head in being, that might not 
have been of ute to himſelt and fociety, had 
his natural talents taken a certain bias; juſt as 
deformed and monſtrous images are rendered 
beautiful and proportionable, by placing them 
in a proper point of view. Every thing, fays 
he, tends to the common good in the univertal 
ſyitem of nature. Every man has his place af- 
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once both what we have pulled down, 
hat we have raiſed up. In a word, in re- 
r ſo much pains indifcreetly taken, all 
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little advantage arifing 
; genius and natural ta- 
of individuals, either ing their own 
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recting nature! fays Mr Wolmar, interrupting 
me, that is a very fine expreſſion ; but before 
you make ufe of it, pray reply to what Julia has 
already advanced. 

The moſt ſignificant reply, as I thought, was 
to deny the principle on which her 
were founded ; which I accordingly did. You 
ſuppoſe, faid I, that the diverſity of tempera- 
ment and genius, which diſtinguiſh individuals, 
is the immediate work of nature; whereas no- 
thing is lefs evident. For, if our minds are na- 
turally different, they muſt be unequal ; and if 
nature has made them unequal, it muſt be by 
enduing ſome, in preference to others, with a 
more refined perception, a greater memory, or 
a greater capacity of attention. Now, as to 
perception and memory, it is proved by experi- 
ence, that their different degrees of extent or 

rfection are not the ſtandard of genius and a- 
— s 
pends ſolely on 3 which 
we 2 and it is —_—— 
mankind are by nature ſuſceptible of 
ſtrong enough to excite in them that degree of 
attention neceſſary to a ſuperiority of genius. 

If therefore a diverſity of genius, inſtead of 
being derived from nature, be the effect of edu- 
cation; that is to fay, of the different ideas and 
ſentiments which objects excite in us during our 
infancy, of the various circumſtances in which 
we are engaged, and of all the impreſhons we 
receive; fo far ſhould we be from waiting to 
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Let us, however, leave theſe ſubtilties, and 
confine ourſelves to obſer vation. This may 
teach us, indeed, that there are characters 
which are known almoit at the birth, and chil- 
dren that may be ſtudied at the breaſt of their 
nurſe : but thefe are of a particular claſs, and 
receive their education in beginning to live. As 
for others, who are later known, to attempt to 


ruting what is worſe in its — 
your maſter Plato maintain, that all the art of 


there; as all the operations in chemiſtry are in- 
capable of extracting from any mixture more 
gold than is already contained in it? This is 
not true of our fentiments or our ideas z but it 
is true of our diſpoſition or capacity of acqui- 

ring them. To change the genius, one muſt 
be able to change the interior organiſation of the 
body to change a character, onc mult be capa- 
ble of changing the temperament on which it 
depends. Have you ever heard of a paſſionate 
man's becoming patient and temperate, or of a 
frigid methodical genius having acquired a ſpi- 
rited j ? For my own part, I think it 
would be juſt as eaſy to make a fair man brown, 
or a blockhead a man of ſenſe. It is in vain 
then to to model different minds by one 
common ſtandard. One may reſtrain, but we 
can never change them: one may hinder men 
from appearing what they are, can never 
make them really otherwiic; and, mag 
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diſguiſe their ſentiments in the ordinary com- 
merce of life, you will ſee them re · aſſume theit 
real characters on every important occaſion. 
Beſides, our bufineſs is not to change the cha- 
racter, and alter the natural diſpoſition of the 
mind, but, on the contrary, to im and 

ns degenerating ; for by theſe means it 
is, that a man becomes what he is capable of 
being, ani that the work of nature is complcat - 
ed education. Now, before any character 
can cultivated, it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
be ſtudied ; that we ſhould pati wait its o- 
pening; that we ſhould furniſh occaſions for it 
to :irfplay ifelt ; and that we ſhould forbear do- 
ing any thing, rather than do wrong. To one 
genius it is neceffary to give wings, and to ano- 
ther ſhackl-sz one ſhould be tpurred forward, 
another reined in; one ſhould be encouraged, 
another intimidated; fometimes both ſhould be 
checked, and at others aſſiſted. One man is 
formet to extend human knowledge to the high- 
eſt degree; to another it id err? dangerous to 
learn to read. Let us wait tor the opening of 
reaſon; it is that which diſplays the character, 
and gives it its true form: it is by that allo it is 
cultivated, and there is no fuch thing as educa- 
tion befure the underſtanding is ripe tor inſtruc- 
tion. 

As to the maxims of Julia, which you think 
oppoſite to this duEtrine, I ſee nothing in them 
contradictory to it: on the contrary, I ind them, 
for my own part, perfectly compatible. Every 
man at his birth, brings into the world with him 
a genius, talents, and character, peculiar to 
bimiclf. Thoſe, who are deſtined to live a = 
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of ſimplicity in the country, have no need tb 
diſplay their talents in order to be happy: their 
unexerted faculti-s are like the gold mines of 
the Valais, which the public good will not per- 
mit to be opened. But in a more polifked ſo- 
ciety, where the head is of more ute than the 
hands, it is neceffary that all the talents nature 
hath beſtowed on men ſhould be exerted ; that 
they ſhould be directe te that quarter, in which 
they can procred the {arthe't ; and above all, 
that their natural propenfity ſhould be encoura- 
d by every thing which can make it uſeful. 
the firſt caſe, the good of the ſpecies only is 
conſulted ; every one acts in the fame manner; 
example is their oniv cue of action; habit their 
only talent; and no one exerts any other genius 
than that which is common to all: whereas in 
the ſecond caſe we con uit the intereſt and capa- 
city of individuals; it on! man poſſeſs any ta- 
leat fuperior to another, it is cultivated and pur- 
ſucd as far as it will reach; and if a man be 
Poſſcſfed of 5.404402 abilities, he may become 
the greateit of his ſpecies. theſe maxims are 
fo little contradictory, that tucy dave been put 
in practice in all ages. Inftruct not therefore 
the chiidren of the peaſant, nor of the Citizen 
for yu know not as yet what inſtruction is pro- 
per tor them. In every cafe let the body be 
tormed, till the judgment begins to appear : 
then is the time for cultivation. 

All this wouid feem very well, ſaid I, if I 
did not fee one inconvenience, very pre judicial 
to the advantages you promiſe vourtcli from this 
method; and this is, that children, thus left to 
wemicives, will get many bud habits, which 

can 
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be prevented teaching them 
— bee fuel children 2 2 


traftable ? What method hath ſhe ta ken to 
it about ? What has ſhe ſubſtituted inſtead 
of diſcipline? A yoke much more 


giving you an account of her 
ill be better able to comprehend 
He then engaged Julia to explain 
of education; which, after a ſhort 
did in the following manner. 
my dear friend, are thoſe who are 
-born! 1 lay not fo great a ſtreſs as Mr 
Wolmar does on my own endeavours. Net- 
withſtanding his maxims, I doubt much if a 
man can ever be made out of a child of a 
diſpoſition and character. Convinccd, ne- 
verthelefs, of the excellence of his method, I 
endeavoured to regulate my conduct, in the go- 
vernment of my family, in every reſpect agree- 
able to him. My firſt hope is, that 1 thall ne- 
ver have a child of a vicious difpolition ; my fe- 
cond, that I thall be able ro educate a 


+ 
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God has given me, under the direction of their 
father, in ſuch a manner, that t may one 
day have the happineſs ot poſſeſſing his virtues. 
To this end I have endeavoured to adopt his 


„ to make my children happy. This was 
the firlt prayer of my heart after I was a mo- 
ther, and all the buſineſs of my life is to accom- 
pliſh ir. From the firft time I held m 
fon in my arms, I have reflected that the ſtate 
ol infancy is almoſt a fourth part of the longeſt 
life ; that men feldom paſs through the other 
three-fourths ; and that i it is a piece of cruel 
to make that firſt Part . in Or- 

der to fecure the happineſs of the which 
may never come. I reflected, that during the 

weakneſs of infancy, nature had oppreſſed chil - 

dren in ſo many different ways, that it would 

be barbarous to add to that oppreſſion the em- 

of our caprices, by depriving them of a li- 

ſo very much cenfined, and which they 

were fo little capable of abuſing. I reloived, 

— to lay mine under as little conſtraint 

ble ; to leave them to the free exertion 

of all their little powers; and to fi-ppref> in them 

none of the emotions of nature. By theſe means 

have already gained two gicat advantages; the 

one, that of preventing their opening minds 

from knowing any thing of faltchood, vanity, 

anger, envy, and, in a word, of all thofe vices 
which are the conicquences of ſubjet tion, and 

which one is obliged to have recourſe to, when 

we would have children do what nature does not 

teach: the other in, that they are mote at liber- 
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him to it by degrees; and in order to prevent 
— »qyy oy 12 — 


never gets any thing by importunity, neither bis 
rears nor mtreaties of any effect. Of this 


he is now fo well convinced, he makes no 
nſe of them ; he goes his way on the firſt word, 
and frets himſelf no more at ſeeing a box of 
ſweetmeats taken away from him, than at ſeeing 


aggravate them. They will ſometimes for 
hwy pad nc oo yy yn 
hecauſe they perceive we would not have them. 
ri notice of their crying, fo 
long have they a reaſon for continuing to cry; 
but they will ſoon give over of themfelves, when 
they ſee no notice is taken of them : = — — 
Joung loves to throw 
This is exactly the caſe with my 

was once the molt peeviſh little — lanang 
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the whole houſe with his cries 3 whereas now 
3 ag 4 
cries, indeed, when he is in pain; but then 
it is the voice of nature, which ſhould never be 
reſtrained ; and he is again huſhed as foon as 
ever the pain is over. For this reaſon I pay 
great attention to his tears, as I am certain he 
ſheds them for nothing : and hence I have 
when fick 


never 
the advantage of being certain when he 
in pai when not ; he is well, and 
> 
be 


thoſe 
order to 
this 


every neceſſary occahon. ; 
poſſible they can always be blind to our motives, 
it 


ij 


12 
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miſtaken in this particular: therefore, if 1 
ing to my children, I never reaſon wi 
them ; I never tell them why 


that I never deny them any thing without 
a ſufficient reaſon, though they cannot always 
perceive it. | 

On the fame principle it is, that I never ſuffer 
my children to join in the converſation of grown 
perſons, or fooliſhly imagine themſelves upon 
an equality with them becauſe they are permit- 
ted to prattle. I would have them give a ſhort 
; and 
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to let others ſpeak beſore us; to pay 
a greater deference to what is faid, than to what 
we fay ourſelves; and to let them fee we reſpect 


. 
talents, as by giving 


—— afraid 5 who is ſilent 


and diſcretion, ſhould ever be 


— A for a fool. It is impoſſible in any country 
whatever, that a man ſhould be characteriſed by 
what 8 i he ſhould be de- 


preſs what is 1 the rifque of 
talking nonſenſe. 


But there is a wide difference between ſix 
years of age and twenty: my fon will not be al- 
ways a child, and in proportion as his un der- 


not the preſumption to think of making them 
men. t 
0 


e 

this will be the employment of more able heads. 

I am a woman and a mother, and know my 

place and my duty; hence, I fay again, it is 
duty r 


y the company under no greater reſtraint 
they themſclves are under; they 
louder than we talk; and as they are 
to concern themſclves with us, they are 
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only leſſons which are given 


practice. Every perſon in the — 
directions, is fo diſcreet and careful in 
fineſs, that they 

and, if any defect ſhould ariſe, my own aſſiduity 
would eafily repair it. 

Yeſterday, for example, the eldeſt boy, ha- 
ving taken a drum from his brother, fet him a- 
crying. Fanny faid nothing to him, at the 
time; but about an hour after, when ſhe faw him 
in the height of his amuſement, the in her turn 
took it from him, which ſet him ing alto. 
Upon this the faid to him, « You took it juſt 
now, by force, from your brother, and now I 
take it from you; what have you to complain 
of? am not I ſtronger than you? She then be- 
gan to beat the drum, as it ſhe took pleafure in 
it. So far all went well, till ſome time after, 
ſhe was going to give the drum to the younger, 
but I prevented her, as this was not acting na- 
turally, and might create envy between the bro- 
thers. In lofing the — youngeſt ſub- 
mitted to the bard law of necciliy ; the elder, 
m having it taken from him, was Table of his 
injuitice: both knew their own weakneſs, and 
were in a moment reconciled.” 

A plan fo new, and to — to received 
opinions, at firſt ſurpriſed me. By dint of ex- 
planation, however, they at length repreſented 
it in {0 admirable a light, that I was made fen- 
T2 ſible, 


CJ 


n bie, that the path of nature is the beſt. The 
only inconvenience I find in this method, and 
which to me very great, was to neglect 
the only faculty which children poſſeſs in perfec- 
tion, 2 which is only debilitated LY 
growing into years. Methinks, 
their own ſyſtem of education, that the er 
the underſtanding, the more one ought to exer- 
cite and ſtrengthen the » which is then 
ſo proper to be exerciſed. It is that, faid I, 
which ought to ſupply the place of reaſon. The 
mind becomes heavy and dull by inaction. The 
teed takes no root in a foil badly pepared; and 
it is a ſtrange manner of preparing children to 
become reatonable, by beginning to make them 
ſtupid. How! ſtupid! cried Wolmar im- 
mecdiately. Do you confound two qualities fo 
ditterent, and almoſt contrary, as memory and 
judgment *? As if an ill-digeſted and uncon- 
nected lumber of in a weak head, did 
not do more harm than good to the underſtand- 
ing. I confeſs, that, of all the faculties of the 
human mind, the is the firſt which o- 
pens itſelf, and is the moſt convenient to be cul- 
rivated in children : but which, i in your opinion, 
jhould be preferred, that which is moſt eaſy for 
them to learn, or that which is moſt important 
tor them to know ? 
Confider the ufe which is Ily made of 
this aptitude, the eternal conſtraint to which 
they are ſubject in order to diſplay their memo- 
ry 3 
0 Here appears to be ſome little miſte ke. Nothing is fo 


uſc ſul to the judgment as memory: it is true, kewever, that 
it is uot the remembrance of words. 
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of this I took no other notice, than to endea- 
vour to make my little biſtories the more amu- 
fing, which brought him again to the 
with fo much ardour, that though it is not 
months ſince he began to learn, he will be very 
ſoon able of himſelf to read the whole collec- 


Wolmar, ſmiling; pray, were you a Chri- 
ſtian by chance? I endeavour to be one, anſwer- 
ed I, reſolutely. I believe all that I underſtand 
of the Chriitian religion, and the reit, 
without rejecting it. Julia made me a ſign of 
approbation, and we reſumed the former ſubject 
of converſation. 
After explaining herſelf on ſcveral other ſub- 
and convincing me of her active and in- 
defatigable maternal zeal, the concluded by ob- 
ſerving, that her method exactly anſwered the 
two objects ſhe propoſed, namely, the permat- 
ting the natural di ion and character of her 
children to diſcover themſelves, and empower- 
ing herſelf to ſtudy and examine it. They lie 
under no manner of reſtraint, continued ſhe, 
and yet cannot abuſe their liberty. Their dif- 
poſition can neither be depraved nor perverted 
their bodies are left to grow, and their judg- 
ments to ripen at eafe and leifure: tubjection 
debates not their minds, 6 

cir 
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their ſelf-love; they think themſclves neither 
powertul men nor inflaved animals, but chil- 
dren, happy and irce. To guard them from 
vices not in their nature, they have, in my opi- 
nion, a better pretervative than lectutes, which 
they would not under ſtand, or of which the 
would ſoon be tired. This conßits in the g 
behaviour of thoſ-- about haun in the good con- 
ver lation they hear, which is lo natural to them 
ail, that they ſtand in no need of initruction; it 
conſiſts in the peace an unity of which they are 
witneſſes; in the harmony witch is conſtantly 
obſerved, and in the conduct and converfativa 
ot every cne around them. 

Brought up bitacrt> in natural 
whence thould they derive thote vices, of which 
they have never feen the example? whence thoſe 
paſſions they have no opportunity to feel, thoſe 
prejudices which nothing they ovferve can im- 
preis? You fee they betray no bad inclination : 
they have adopted no erroneous notions. Their 
ignorance is not opinionated ; their deſires are 
not obſtinate; their propenſity to evil is pre- 
vented; nature is juſtiſicd; and every thing 
ſerves to convince me, that the faults we accuſe 
her of, belong not to her, but to ourſelves. 

Thus given up to the indulgence of their own 
inclinations without diſguiſe or alteration, our 
children do not take an external and artificial 
ſorm, but preſerve exactly that of their original 
character. Thus it is that their character daily 
untolds itſelf to oblervation, and gives us an op- 
portunity to itudy the workings of nature, even 
to her moit ſecret principles. Sure of never be- 
ing ceprimanddd or puuiſhed, they are — 

Q 
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of lying, or concealing any thing from us; and 
in whatever they fay, whether before us or a- 
mong themſelves, they diſcover without reſtraint 
whatever lies at the bottom of their hearts. Be- 
ing left at full liberty to prattle all day long to 
each other, they are under no reſtraint before 
me. I never check them, enjoin them to fi- 
lence, or indeed prerend to take notice of what 
they fay, white they talk fometinaes very blame- 
ably, though I teem to now nothing of the mat- 
ter. At the fame time, however, I liſten to 
them with attention, and keep an exact account 
of all they fay and do; for theſe are the natural 
productions of the foil which we are to culti- 
vate. A naughty word in their moutis is a 
plant or feed foreign to the foil, fown by the va- 
grant wind: ſhould I cut it off by a —— 
it would not tail ere long to ſhoot forth again. 
Inſtrad of that, therefore, I look a > 
find its root, and pluck it up. I am only, faid 
ſhe, ſmiling, the ſervant of the gardener; I 
cnly weed the garden, by taking away the vi- 
cious plants; it is for him to cultivate the geod 
ones. 

It muſt be acknowledged alfo, that with all 
the pains I may take, I ought to be well fecond- 
ed to ſucceed, and that fuch ſueceſs depends on 
a concurrence ot circumſtances, which is per- 
haps to be met with nowhere but here. The 
knowledge and ditcretion cf a {culible father ate 
required, to diſtinguiſh and point our, in the 
midſt of eſtabliſhed prejudices, rhe true art of 
erning children from the time of theic buth 
is patience is required to carry it into exccu- 


tion, 2 


circumſtances may injure the beſt deſigns, and 
ſpoil the beſt concerted projects, one ought to 
be thankful to Providence for every thing that 
ſucceeds, and to confeſs 852 wiſdom depends 
greatly on good fortune. rather, replied 
that good fortune depends on prudence. De 
not you ſee that the concurrence of circumſtan- 
ces, on which you felicitate yourſelf, is your 
own doing, and that every one who approaches 
vou is, in a manner compelled to reſemble you? 
O ye mothers of families! when you complain 
that your views, your endeavours, are not ſe- 
conded, how little do you know your own 
power! Be but what you ought, you will 
furmount all obſtacles; you will oblige every 
one about you to diſcharge their duty, if you 
but diſcharge yours. Are not your rights thoſe 
of nature ? In ſpite of the maxims or practices 
of vice, theſe will be always refpected by the 
human heart. Do you but afpire to be women 
and mothers, and the moſt gentle empire on 
earth will be alſo the moſt r ſpeCtable. 

In the cloſe of our converſation Julia remark- 
ed, that her taſk was become much caſier ſince 
the arrival of Harriot. It is certain, faid ſhe, I 
ſhould have had leſs trouble if I would have ex- 
cited a ſpirit of emulation between the br 
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deſpiſe, that frequently their enemies need only 
to watch the intrigues of the cabinet, and ſeize 
a proper opportunity, to vanquiſh with certain- 
ty the braveſt on the continent: this they 
very well know. The duke of Marlborough, 
notice of the good look and martial air 

of a French foldier, taken priſoner at the battle 
of Blenheim, told him, if rhe French army had 
been d of fifty thouſand fuch men as he, 
it would not have been fo eaſily beaten : Zounds, 
Sic, replied the grenadier, there are men enougn 
in it like me, but it wants ſuch a man as you. 
Now fuch a man at preſent commands the French 
troops, and is on our fide wanting; but we 
W 
At all events, however, I intend to ſee their 
operations for the remainder of the compaign, 
und am refolved not to leave the army till it 
goes into winter We ſhall all be gain- 


to contemplate that affecting picture you fo pa- 
therically deſcribe, and that I may have alſo the 
opportunity to fee Mrs Orbe fertled with them. 
Continue, my dear friend, to write with your 
uſual punctuality, and you will do me a greater 
pleafure than ever: my equipage having been 
taken by the enemy, I have no books ; but your 
letters ſupply me with amuſement. 

Q 2 LE T. 
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LETTER CXLL 
To Lord . 


AY Ty 4 
in ac me 
the winter with us » Gomes but how 
dearly you make me pay for it by prolonging 
EA What diſpleaſes me moſt, 
ever, is to perceive that your reſolution of 
making a co:mpaign was fixed before we 
though you mentioned nothing of it to me. I 
ſee, 2 


* 
in London, which would have diſpleaſed me 
ſending me hither. 
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get great part of it ; and it was reſumed at fo 
many different times during his abſence, that I 
ſhall content myſelf, to avoid repetition, with 
giving you a fum of the whole. 

In the firſt place, ſhe informed me, that 
Mr Wolmar, who neglected nothing in his 
to mate her „was nevertheleſs the 

author of all her quictude; and that the 
r 


any 
ſubject to the tyranny of human paſſions, 
knows nothing of that faith which gives virtue 
all its merit; and in the innocence of an irre- 
able life, feels at the bottom of his 
| the dreadful ity of the unbeliever. 
The reflection which arifes from this contraſt, 
in principe and morals, ſerves but to aggravate 
Julia's 1 ſhe would think him even leſs cul- 
the author of his being, 
LO ko nocd bo Ga dis enagt, as jos: 
ſumption to brave his power. That the guilty 
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g 
cuſtoms of the Greek church, was not one of 


thoſe who could the abſurdity of fuch ri- 
Keulous werlkip. Mile endcofiunding, faperi 

to the feeble yoke impoſed on it, foon ſhook it 
off with contempt ; rejecting, at the fame time, 
every thing offered to his belief on ſuch doubtful 
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tures z it gives her neither ſeverity nor ſpleen. 
But all her affections, proceeding from the fame 
cauſe, and tempering each other, become more 
ſweet and attracting ; ſhe would, I believe, be 
leſs devout, if her love toward her huſband, ber 


| of love to the ſublimeſt 
object.——“ Do what you will, ſhe often fays, 
only by the interpoſition of 
e aſſiſtance of the imagination ;z 
ſee or imagine the irameniity 
preme Being *? When I would raitc 
to the Deity, I know no longer where 
I am; perceiving no relation between us, I 
know not how to reach bim, I neither ſee nor 
feel any thing, I drop into a kind of anaihila- 
tion; and, if I may venture to judge of others 
by myſelf, I ſhould apprehend the ecſtaſies of 
the myſtics are no leſs owing to the ſulneſs of 
the heart than the emptineſs of the head.” 
4 Add par der Log bat £+ 
rid of theſe deluſions of a wandering mind? I 
ſub- 


* It is certain, the mind muſt be fatigued by the unequal 
taſk of contemplating the Deity. Such idtas are to ſubl me 
for the vulgar, who require a more ſenſible object of devotion. 
Are the to blame, then, in filling their legends, their 
calendars, and their churches, with little angels, cherubs, ar 
handſome faints? The infant „in the arms of his modeſt 
and beautiful mother, is one of the moſt aff: ting, and, at the 
fame time, the moſt agreeable ſpectacles that Chriſtian de c- 
ron can preſent to the view of the fact. ful. | 
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hope which makes her exiſtence dear; not to 
be able to join him in praiſe and gratitude to the 
Deity, nor to converſe with him on the bleſſed 
futurity we have to hope from his goodneſs! to 
fee him inſenſible, in doing good, to every 
ing which ſhould make virtue to us 3 

i ſtrangeſt abſurdity, thinking like 
acting as a Chriftian. Imagine 


before us, fo lively, fo ani- 
is a dead and lifeleſs fcene 


Maker's praiſe: Mr Wolmar perceives only a 
and eternal ſilence. 
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The opportunity ſhe laid hold of to place this 
in me, made me ſufpect alfo another 


w 
being reſpected; and to 
call in, as a third perſon, the awtul and upright 
Judge, who ſearches the heart, and is privy to 
the moſt ſecret actions of men. Thus, com- 
Vol. III. I R mit- 
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count - her's, is but too apparent. Hence 
a 
ia's 


he has Leen tempted ſeveral times to affect a 
change of ſentiments ; and, for the fake of Ju- 
li to adopt tenets he could not in fact 
believe : but his foul was above the meanneſs 
of hypocriſy. This diffimulation, inſtead of 
impoſing on Julia, would only have afforded a 
new cauſe of forrow. That ſincerity, that frank- 
neſs, that union of hearts, which now comiort 
them under their affliftions, would then have 
no more ſubſiſted between them. Was it by 
making himſelf leſs worthy her eſteem that he 
could hope to calm her fears? No, inſtead 
therefore of deceiving her, he tells her _ 
his thoughts; but this he does in a manner 
ſimple and unaffected, ſo little diſdainful of re- 
ceived opinions, fo unlike that ironical con- 
tem behav iowrot pretended free-thinkers, 
that ſuch melancholy confeſſions are extremely 
afflicting. As ſhe cannot, however, inſpire her 
haſband with that faith and with which 
the herſelf is animated, ſhe ſtudies with the more 
aſhduity to indulge him in all thoſe trankent 
pleaſures to which his happineſs is confined. 
Alas ! fays the weeping, if the poor unfortunate 
has his heaven in this life, let us make it, at 
leaſt, as agreeable to him as poſſible * ! 

'That vail of forrow, which this difference in 
opinion r 

2 


* How much more natural is this humane ſentiment, than 
the horrid zeal of perſecutors, always employed in tormenting 
the unbeliever, as if, to damn him in this life, they chemſelves 
were the forcrunners of the devils ? I ſhall ever continue to 
repeat it, A periecutor of others cannot be a true belicver 
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proof of the irreſiſtable aſcendant of Julia, in the 
conſolation with which that afflition is temper- 
ed, and which perhaps no other perſon in the 
world would be able to apply. All their alter- 
cations, all their diſputes, on this important 
point, ſo far from giving riſe to ill-nature, con- 
tempt, or anger, generally end in ſome attec- 
ting ſcene which the more endears them to each 
other. 

Our converſation falling yeſterday upon the 
fame ſubject, as it frequently does when we 
three are by ourſelves, we were led into a diſ- 
pute concerning the origin of evil; in which I 
endeavoured to prove, no abſolute or gene- 
cal evil exiſted in the ſyſtem of nature; but that 
even particular and relative evils were much leſs 
in reality, than in appearance; and that, on the 
whole, they were more then recompenſed by 
our particular and relative good. As an example 
of this, I appealed to Mr Wolmar himſelf, and, 
penettated with a ſenſe of the happineſs of his 
tuation, I defcribed it fo juſtly, and in ſuch a- 
greeable colours, that he ſeemed himſelt affected 
with the deſcription. Such,” fays he, inter- 
rupting me, are the deluſive arguments of Ju- 
© Ha: the always ſubſtitutes ſentiment in the 
© place of reaſon, and argues fo affeQiingly, 
* that I cannot help embracing her at every re- 
* ply: Was it not her philoſophical preceptor, 
added he, ſmiling, that taught her this man- 
ner of reaſoning ?” Two months before, this 
picce of pleafantry would have cruelly diſcon- 
certed me; but my firſt embarraſſment was now 
Over, and I joined in the laugh + NOT did m_ 
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deſtroying mankind, to the virtue of endeavour- 
ing to fave them? 


— — 


LETTER CXLI. 
To Lord B——. 


WW Har * 2 journey to Paris, after ing ab- 

ſent from us a whole campaign ? Have 
you then, my Lord, entirely jorgot Clarens, and 
its inhabitants? Are we leſs dear to you than 


* There is here a long letter wanting, from Lord E-— wo 
Julia. It is mentioned in the ſequel; but, for particular rue 
tons, ] was obliged to ſuppreſs it. ; 
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the point of obtaining what we have long 
defired. One would have thought, e- 
that ſhe was afraid of being obli- 


2 


y now and then, 
that ſhe had left ſomething behind, Clara as con- 
her ſhe had put it into the ſeat of 


the pleaſes. She has, beſides great good ſenſe, | 
an 
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ing unwilling that Julia ſhould bear the 
rattling of her coach, ſhe got out in the avenue 


court-yard like a ſylph, and ran up-ftairs with 
fo much precipitation that ſhe was obliged to 
— and take breath on the firſt landing- place, 
before ſhe could get up the next flight. Mr 
Wolmer came out to meet her, but ſhe was in 
too much to fpeak to him. On opening 
the door of Julia's nt, I faw her fitting 
near the window, with the little Harriot on her 
knee. Clara had for her a fine com- 
pliment, in her way, a compound of affection 
and pleaſantry on ſctting her foot over 
the threthold, compliment and try were 
all forgotten ; the flew forward to embrace her 


friend with a tranſport impoſſible to be defcri- 
bed, crying out, Ah! my dear, dear couſin! 
Harriot, ſceing her mother, fled to n.cet her, 
and crying out Mama, Mama, ran with {© much 
force againſt her, that the poor child fell back- 
wards on the floor. The effect ot the ſudden 
appearance of Clara, the fall of Hariiot, the joy, 
the apprehenſions, that feized upon Julia at that 
inſtant, made her give a viclent ſhriek, and faint 
away. Clara was going to liſt up the child 
when the ſaw her friend turn pale, which made 
her heſitate whom to aſſiſt; till ſec ing me take 
up Harriot, ſhe fle to the relief of julia; but, 
in endeavouring to recover her, funk down 
likewife in the tame ſtate. 

Harriot, ſeeing them both without motion, 
made fuch loud lamentations pany = 

t 
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the little Frenchwoman into the room z the one 
clung about her mother, the other ran to her 
miſtreſs. For my part, I was fo firuck, that I 
ſtalked about the room without knowing what I 
did, venting bre ken exclamations, and making 
involuntary motions to no purpoſe. Wolmar 
himſclf, the untuſceptible Wolmar, ſeemed af- 
fected. But where ts the heart of non whom 
fuch a ſc:ne of ſeniibilny would not affect? 
Where is the untorrunate mortal from whom 
ſuch a ſcene ot tenderneſs would not have ex- 
torted tears? Inſtead of running to Julia, this 
fortunate huſband threw himfch on a ſettee, to 
enjoy the delightful f.cne. * Be not afraid, 

© (fays he, feeing our uncaſineſs.) In theſe ac- 
© cidents nature only is exhauſted for a moment, 
© to recover itſelf with new vigour; they are 
not 


« porting ſight, but partake it with me. How 
© rayifhingly delightful muſt it be to you? I ne- 
ver taſted any thing like it, and am yet the 
* unhappicfſt perſon preſent.” 

By this firſt ſcene, my Lord, at the moment 
of their meeting, you may judge the conſe- 
quences of the reunion of thefe charming friends. 
It bas excited throughout the whole houſe a 
found of gladneis, a tumultuous joy, that has 
not yet fubhded. Julia was in ſuch an agitation 
as I never faw her in before; it was impeſlible 
tor her to think of any thing all that day, but to 
gaze on her new viſitor, and load her with frefh 
careffes. Nobody even thought of the faloon of 
Apollo; there ws no occaſion for thinking of 
it when every place gave equal pleaſure. We 


were 
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ayed the fame eager- 
enter in her office, as a child does after 
y-thing; at which we were highly di- 
entering the at dinner, both 

iſed to ſee on every 
i ficially formed 
in an inſtant to 
tor piece of ingenuĩ 
ty, and embraced me in a tranſport of joy. Cla- 
ra, to former cuſtom, hefitated to fol- 
low her z till Wolmar reprimandirg 


her, ſhe bluthed, and embraced me. Her ſwect 
confuſion, which I obſerved but too plainly, had 
an effect on me which I ccnnot deſcribe; but I 
could not feel myſelf in her arms without enio- 
tion. 


In the afternoon a fine collation was fect out 
in the gyneceum, or women's apartment; where 
for once Mr Wolmar and I were admitted, and 
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her mothers, becauſe by the manner in whic 
they both behave to her, it is difficult to diilinguith 
which is really fo; fo that fome ſtrangers, who 
„ are ſtill, or appear to be, 
In fact, they both call her 
bill, indifferently. She calls 
the one her Mama, and the other her little Ma- 
ma: ſhe has the fame love for both, and pays 
them equal obedience. If the ladies are aiked 
whote child ir is, cach anfwers it is he's; if 
Harriot be queſtioned, the fays that ſhe has w-] 
mothers; {© that it is no wonder people are puz- 
zled. 'Fhc moſt ditecrning, however, think hor 
the child of fulia; Þarriot, whoſe fathet was of 
a fair compliexion, being air like her, and ſome- 
thing retcrubling ke in features. A greater 
materna! tenderneſs appears alſo in the foit re- 
ds of Julia, than in the fprighriic; looks of 
a. I child puts on ſo a more re:pect- 
ful air, and is more reſerved in her behaviour, 
before the former. She places hurfelt invelun- 
Vol. Il. I 5 tartly 
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agreeable ideas of the golden age. The imagi- 
nation cannot help ime and Fant: if ve look 
and if we 


where the taxes devour the produce of the earth, 
the eager avarice of a greedy collectos, the in- 
flexible rigour of an inhuman maſter, take away 
much of the beauty of the To fee the 
poor jaded cattle ready to expire under the whip; 
to ſee the unhappy peafants themſclves emacia- 
ted with faſting, clothed in rags, with 
farigue, and hardly fecured from the mciemen- 
cies of the weather by their wretched huts; theſe 
are deplorable ſghts; and it makes one almoſt 
bluſh to be a man, when one thinks how the 
very vitals of ſuch poor are drained to ſa- 
tisſy their cruel maſters. But What picafure is 
it, on the other hand, to fee the prudent and hu- 
mane proprietors, in milder governments, make 
the cultivation of their lands the inſtrument of 
their benevolence, their recreation, their plea- 
lures! to fee them with hands diſtribute the 
bounties of Providence ! to fee their fervants, 
their cattle, and every creature about them, fat- 
ten on the abundance that flows from their barns, 
their cellars and their granaries ! to fee _ 
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is very late in this country ; becauſe the prin- 
white to which the froſt is of ſervice. 
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Mr Wolmar, who has one of the beſt vine- 
yards in the country, has made all the neceſſa 
— — Mis backs, bis 
wine-prefs, his cellar, his caſks, are all ready 
for that delicious liquor for which 
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my work and 

I am taxed ſe- 
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This will be better underſtood by the following extract of 
a letter from Julia, not inſerted in this collection This, ſays 
Mr Wolmar, taking me aſide, is the ſecond prouf | intended 
to put him to; if he had not paid great reſpect to your father, 
I hould have miſtruſted him. But, faid I. how thall we re- 
coacile that reſpec to the antipathy that ſubſiſts between them? 
It ſubſiſts no longer, replied he. Your father's prejudices have 


fon to fear them; he is not angry at your father, but pities 
him. The baron, on his fide, is no longer jeatous of St Prevx; 
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flavour for us drinkers, I _ 
of 


I We make wines coun- 


tries from the grapes of one vineyard: to make one 


carefully conveyed to the preſs, treſh with 
bloom, and covered with the morning- 


and 
their 
c_ 


Pec pr 
tion; every one of which is ample and whole- 
ſome. And thus an induſtrious æconomy makes 
up for a diverſity of foils, and unites twenty cli- 
mates in one. 

You cannot conceive with what aſſiduity, with 
what alacrity, all our buſineſs is done. We 
fivg and laugh all day long, without the leaſt 
interruption to our werk. We live attog: ther 
in the greateit familtarity ; are all errated on a 
footing, and yet no one torgets himſcll. The 
ladies put on none of their fine airs; the coun- 
try women are modeſt; the men droll, but never 
rude. Thoſe are the moil careſſed who ſing the 

beſt 

In Switzerland they drink a great deal of bitter wine; and, 


in geucral, as the herbs of the Alps have more virtue than the 


plants of other countrics, they make great uſc of wutions, 


e 
beſt ſongs, tell the beſt ſtories, or hit off the beſt 
to pleaſant bickerings between us; and our mu- 
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ime we take upon ourſel ves the buſineſs of the 
till we quit it, we never once mix the 
-life together. Theſe Saturna- 

much more agr=eable and difcreet than 
thoſe of the Romans The contratt they aſfect- 
ed was too prepoſterous to improve either the 

or the ſlave ; but the peaceful equality 
hich prevails here, re · eſtabliſhes the order of 
is productive of inſtruction to ſume, of 
i eee 
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in gratitude and feſtivity. All drink at their 
diſcretion, ſubject to no other rules than thoſe of 

and ſobriety. The prefence of fuperi- 
ors, whom they io truly reſpect, keeps the work- 
people within bounds ; yet lays no reftraint on 
their cafe and chearfulnets. And ſhould any 
one happen to forget himiclf and give — 


% 


follow, that all conditions of life are in themſelves almoſt in- 
different, ſince pe ple re not always confined to them? Beg- 
gars are unhappy, becaute they are always beggars ; — are 
miſcrabl e hecauie they always kings. People in a midd!in 
condition are the happieſt, becauſe they can eaſter vary — 
ei umſtances, to enjoy the plcatures of thoſe above or thoſe 
beiow them. They are ulſo more intelligent, becauſe they have 
an opportuuity ot Knowing more of the prejudices of mankind, 
and of cou pariag them with each other: This ſeems the prin- 
ei ol reaſon why, gencrally ſpeaking, people of a —_— 
ſtati n iu lite are the moit happy, aud are perſuns of the 
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the company is not diſturbed by reprimands, but 
the — —- of morrow. 
Thus do I take advantage of the pleaſures of 

and of the ſeaſon. I reſume the free - 
living aſter the manner of the country, 
i often: but I drink 
the hands of one 
or other of the two couſins; who take upon them 
2—— — An 
and to manage m proper 3 
nor does any — what 1 — or 
or has like How the ane ares? take it away 
from me at When the fatigue of the 
day, or the length and feſtivity of the repaſt, add 
to the ſtrength of the liquor, I indulge myſelf 
without reſtraint in the fallics it infpires. They 
are no longer ſuch as I need ſuppreſs, even in the 
of the Wolmar. Iam no longer 
afraid his eye ſhould fee into the bot- 
tom of my heart: U— — 
my memory, one look from Clara diſſipates it, one 
look of Julia makes me bluſh for my weakneſs. 
After ſupper, we fit up an hour or two to 
ſtrip hemp z every one ſinging a ſong in turn. 
the women fing all together, or one 
ſings alone, and the reſt join in chorus tothe but- 
den of the ſong. Moſt of their ſongs are old tales, 
ſet to no very tunes. There is, not- 
withſtanding, ſomething antique and affecting, 
which on the whole is very pleaſing. The 
words are 2 * 
often very forrowful : are, nevertheleſs, en- 
tertaining. Clara cannot forbear ſmiling, Julia 
bluſhing, and myſelf from giving a ſigh, when 
the fame turns and are repeated in 
Vor. III. 2 T theſe 
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then Ghats comy axe te cada ee 


molt intereſting ſongs. The concert of female 
voices is alſo not without its charms. of har? 


concords, becauſe our taſte is depcaved. Does 
not harmony in fact exiſt in ny * 
what then can we add to it, wit changing 
the proportion which nature has eftabliſhe 
the relation of 1214 _ has 
done e thing in the manner; we 
would do rac Boar Br fo ſpoil all. 

There is as great an emulation among us a- 
on the work of the evening, as about that of 

and a piece of roguery I was guilty of 

— brought me into a little diſgrace. 
As I am not the moſt expert at 4 
and am ſometimes abſent in thought, I begun to 
be tired with always being pointed at for doing 
the leaſt work. I ſhovelled the ſtalks with my 


feet therefore from my ncxt neighbours, y +: en- 
arge 
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large my own heap; but that inexorable Mrs 
Orbe, perceiving it, made a fign to Julia, who, 
detecting me in the fact, reprimanded me fe- 
verely. Come, come, fays ſhe aloud, I will 
have no injuſtice done here, though in jeſt ; it is 
thus people accuſtom themſelves to cheating, and 
prove rogues in good earneſt, and then, what 
1s worſe, treat it but as a jeſt. 
In this manner we paſs our evenings. When 
it is near bed-time, Mrs Wolmar flands up, and 
fays, Come, now let us to our ftire-works. On 
which, every one takes up his bundle of hemp- 
ftalks, the honourable proofs of his labour, 
which are carried in triumph into the middle of 
the court-yard, and there laid as trophies in a 
heap, and fet on fire. Every one, v 
has not indifcriminately this honour ; but thoſe 
to whom Julia adjudges it, by giving the torch 
to him or her who has done moſt work that e- 
vening; and when this happens to be herſelf, 
ſhe does it with her own hands, without more 
to do. This ceremony is accompanied with ac- 
clamations and clapping of hands. The ftalks 
ſoon burn up in a blaze, which aſcends to the 
clouds; a real bonfire, about which we laugh 
and fing, till it is out. After this, the whole 
y are ſerved with liquor, and every one 
drinks to the health of the conqueror, and goes 
to bed, content with a day paſſed in labour, 
chearfulnets, and innocence, which he would 
willingly begin again on the morrow, the next 
after that, and every morrow to the end of his 


days. 
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that with which you have ir 
had loſt its force, its vigour, 


you my weakneſs 
fears? — INDEY diſtruſted 
It is not a week ago that I blu 
neſs of my heart, and thought all our pains had 
been loft. That cruel! and difcouraging mo- 
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ſtance from her abode, that I learn not to be a- 
fraid to approach her. 

E write the particulars of our journey to Mrs 
Orbe; and ſhall not repeat them here; I am 
not unwilling you ſhould know my foibles; but 
I have not the courage to tell you of them. My 
dear Wolmar, it is my laſt fault. I feel mytclt 
already fo far from being liable to commit the 
like again, that I cannot think of it without diſ- 
dain; and yet it is fo little a while fince, that I 
cannot acknowledge it without ſhame. You 
who can ſo readily forgive my errors, will doubt- 
leſs forgive the ſhame which attends my repent- 
ance. 

Nothing is now wanting to complete my hap- 

ineſs. My Lord B—— has told me all. Shail 

then, my dear friend, be devoted entirely to 
you ? ſhall I educate your children ? ſhall the 
eldeſt of the three be eptor to the reſt? 
With what ardour have I not defired it? Often 
has the pleaſing hope of being thought worthy 
of ſuch employment, redoubled my aſſiduity to 
ſecond your paternal care. How often have [ 
nat expreſſed my earneſtneſs, in this particular, 
to Juha! with hes pleafure have I not inter- 
preted the diſcourſe of both of you in my fa- 
vour? But although the was convinced of my 
ny for your fervice, and ſeemed to approve of 
object, ſhe never entered fo explicitely into 
as to encourage me to ſpeak more 
openly. I was ſenſible I Gude rather to merit 
than aſk for it. I expected of you 
that proof of your confidence and e- 
ſteem. I have not been deceived in my expec- 
T3 tation; 


A 
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tation; and believe me, my dear friends, you 
ſhall not be deceived in yours. 

| You know, that, in conſequence of our con- 
verſation on the education of our children, I 
have thrown 


I __ — digeſted, I ſhall communicate 
to you your examination. I do not think, 
however, I ſhall be able to make it fit for your 
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ad (ah, 4 could I but ſee 
Lor n — 5 
projects, ſee us but all aſſembled together 


your to 


province 
don? is there 


I quit, until I have depoſited it in your hands; 
there, then, O thou who wert witneſs to its firſt 
beatings, receive now its laſt. 

The moment of my life in which I had moſt 
reaſon to be contented with myſclf was that in 
which I left you. — 3 
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looked upon that inſtant as the tardy zra of my 
return to duty. I begun it therefore, by 
paying off part of that immenſe debt I owed to 
triendſhip, in leaving fo delightful an abode to 
follow a benefattor, a philoſopher, who pre- 
tending to ſtand in need of my fervices, put the 
ſucceſs of his to the proof. The more ditagree- 


making fo great a facrifice. After having ſpent 
half my lifetime in nouriſhing an unhappy paſ- 
fon, I conſecrated the other half to juſtify it, 
and to render, by my virtues, a more worthy 
homage to her, who fo long received that of my 
heart. I proudly contemplated the firſt of n 
days in which I had neither given occaſion tor 
my own bluſhes, for yours, for her's, nor for 
thoſe of any one who was dear to me. 

My Lord B—, being apprehenſive of a ſor- 
rowful parting, was for our ſetting out early, 
without taking a formal leave; but though hard- 
ly any body was ſtirring in the houſe, we could 
not elude your friendly vigilance. Your door 
half open, and your woman on the watch; your 
coming out to meet us, and our going in and 
finding a table ſet out and tea made ready; all 
theſe circumſtances brought to my mind thoſe 
of former times; and, comparing my preſent 
departure with that which came to my remem- 
brance, I found myſelf fo very differently difpo- 
fed to what I was on the ſormer occaſion, that I 
rejoiced to think Lord B-—— was a witneſs of 
that diſſerence, and hoped to make him forget 
at Milan the ſhameful ſcene of Beſangon. I ne- 
ver found myſelf fo refolute before; I prided 
myſelf in diſplaying my temper before you; I 

_ - behaved 


ſures had been taken to bring it about. You 
may judge of the effect this piece of information 
had upon me; a converſation of this nature did 
not incline me to ſleep. It was at length, how- 
ever, time to retire. 


55 tan rind egpoatids with griefs? thrice hap- 
were thoſe days! days now no more, in which 
loved and was ed again; in which I gave 

myſelf up in peaceful innocence, to the tranſ- 

ports of a mutual paſſion; in which I drank irs 
intoxicating draughts, and all my faculties were 

Joſt in the rapture, the ecſtaſy, the delirium of 

love. On the rocks of Meillerie, in the _ 
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of froſt and ſnow, with the frigheful 
before my eyes, was there a being in the crea- 
tion ſo happy as I? and yet I then wept! I then 
thought myſelf unfortunate ! forrow even then 
ventured to approach my heart ! what ther 
ſhould I be now, when I have 
my foul held here, and loſt it for ever 
ſerve my misfortune, for having been 
ſcnfible of my happineſs did I weep 
Aidſt thou weep? unfortunate wretch ! 
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even of the mournful pleaſure of regretting her 
loſs——She lives, but not for me: the lives for 
my deſpair, who am an hundred times farther 
from her than if ſhe were no more. 

I went to bed under theſe tormenting reflec- 
tions; they accompanied me in my fieep, and 
diſturbed it with terrible apprehentions. The 
molt poignant aiſtictions, ſorrow, and death, 
compoled my dreams; and all the evils I ever 
ſelt repreſented themſelves to my imagination in 
a thoulaud new forms, to torment me over a- 


gain. 


74455 
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mother of your 
death-bed, and her daughter on 
knees before 
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gave a ſhriek, 
ran to take off the vail ; but, methought 
many attempts to lay hold of it I could not 
it, but tormented myſelf with vain endeavours 


over me, 1s too facred to be remo- 
At theſe words I ſtruggled, made a new 
and awoke ; when I found myſelf in my 


bed, 


Y 


l per- 
after recollec- 


ſecond time of m 


gining him- 
prefent] 


ord, ima 
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3 and I foon 


flew to his ſw 
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and me aſide, * You fee my deſign, (faid 
L no need of forcher explanation: go 
„ thou vi mortal, (continued he, preſ- 
fing my hand bis,) go and fee her 
„ again. Happy in expoſing your follies only 
« to your friends, make hafte, and I wiil wait 
for you here; but be ſure you do not return, 
« till you have removed that fatal vail which is 
« woven in your brain.” 
What could I fay ? 1 left bim without ma- 
ding ang exten, and, as I advanced, 
—_— —_— approached the houſe. What a part, 
to myſclf, am I going to act here? how 
rnd ſhew myſelf ? what pretext have I for 
this return? with what face can I 


generous 
In ſhort, the nearer I drew to the houſe, the 
more childiſh my fears ſeemed to me, and the 


more contemptible my extravagant behaviour : 
my mind, however, ſtill miſgave me, and I 


This reſtored me to my ſenſes at once, and 


U 2 wokc 


1 


woke me in good earneſt from rn Iimme- 


diately perccived myſelt fo altered, that 
ed at my ridiculous fears 


ſaid of a friend of Lord 
not get the better of a dream. 
This, my dear couſin, is what I had to tell 
you, e 
The other particulars of our are not 
ai] interetting: let it fb ms bang 
ture you, that not only his Lordſhip +» Ano 
ry well ſatisſied with me fince, but that I am 
ii more ſo with myſelf, who am more ſenſible 
of my. cure than he can be. For fear of giving 
him anv needleſs diſtruſt, I concealed from him 
my not having actually ſeen you. When he 


alked me ii the vail was drawn akde, I an wered 


have not mentioned it ſince. 
vail is drawn fide for ever; that vail which hes 
fo long hoodwinked my reaſon. All my — 
paiſions are extinguiſhed. I fee my duty, and 
reſpect it. You are both dearer to me than ever, 
but my heart knows no difference between you, 

nor 
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nor feels the leaſt inclination to ſeparate the in- 
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LETTER CXLVI. 


From Mr W OLMAR- 


r 2 wy od 222 2 
privileges, after — robbed you of yours ; 
Nate the compliments I have to make you. 
If, on your part, —_ 2 my conduct, it will 
have — apongmenes ck a 


— 
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at Vevay. 
The little French- woman is ſick, which keeps 


await your merit. As to that of my good-will, 
trouble no one with it; it is from you only I 
expect the recompenſe. 


LETTER CXLVIE. 
To Mr WoOLMAR. | 
of Kh letter muſt be kept to ourſelves. 2 
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pride has 
ſhould ſuc- 


tenacious; 
here ; it is neceſſary I 


proud and 
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nothing to do 


apt to be 
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by marriage, but expoſe her former igno- 
miny ? but, how great may ſhe not be in re- 
ining what the is! if I know any thing of 
that extraordinary young lady, ſhe is better form- 
ed to enjoy the ſacrifice ſhe has made, than the 
rank ſhe ought to refuſe. , 

If this reſource fails me, there remains one 
more in the magiſtracy, on account of their 
difference of religion; but this method thall 
not be taken, till Il am reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, and have tried every other in vain. 
Whatever may happen, I thall fpare nothing 
to prevent fo unworthy and diſgraceful an al- 

ol. III. I X liance. 
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liance. Believe me, my honoured Wolmar, 1 
ſhall be tenacious of your eſteem to the lateſt 
hour of my life; and whatever my Lord may 
write to you, whatever you have faid, de- 
pend on it, coſt what it will, while this heart 
beats within my breaſt, Lauretta Piſana ſhall not 
be lady B—. 
If you approve of my meaſures, this letter 
needs no anſwer; if you think me in any wiſe 
miſtaken, favour me with your inſtructions. 
But be itious, for there is not a moment to 
loſe. I ſhall have my letter directed by a 
hand : do the fame by your anfwer. After ha- 
ving read what I have written, pleaſe to burn my 
letter, and be filent as to its contents. 'This is 
the firſt and the only fecret I ever defired you to 
conceal from my two coufins: and if I had dared 


to conhde more in my own judgment, you 


Ars WoL mar to Mrs OR. 


H E courier from Italy ſeemed only to wait 
your departure, for his own arrival; as if 
to 


this and Letter CLIN. the 
reader ſhould have becn made acquainted with the adventures 
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puniſh for having ſtaid only for him. 
: 2 52 
cauſe of your loitering : it was my buſband 
obſcrved, that atter the horſes had been put 
eight o'clock, you deferred your departure 
| eleven 3 not out of regard to us, but for a 
at, from your aſking 
e the 
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ou are caught, 

ny it. In ſpite of the prophetic Chaillot, her 

Clara, fo wild, or rather fo diſcreet, has not 
to 


7 


bappen.— Lord B is on the point of being 
pen: + — IF thank heaven, to that un- 
marchioneſs; he tells us, on the contra- 

„ that ſhe is much indifpoſed. lo whom 
? To Laura, the amiable Laura, who 
yet, what a marriage! our friend fays not 


a word about it. Immediately after the marri- 
age, they will all three ſet out and come thither, 
w rake their future meaſures. What they are 
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yourſelf; for 


taken that intereſting view : 


your own character, and 


y you open to 


equal —— My dear 


nd, it is time to la 
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day coſt you an 

frie 

hitherto you have not 

ou wn miſtaken in 
not how to fet 
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like yours was beyond her talents to penetrate. 
Chaillot was incapable of knowing you, nor does 
any in the world know you truly but 
m I have left you in your miſtake fo long 


are you deceived! vivacity itſelf proves 

cones. Is it 2 2 ſub- 
jets that it is exerted? does not even your plea- 
fantry come from the heart ? your raillery is 2 
greater proof of your affection, than the compli- 
ments of others; you ſmile, but your ſmiles pene- 
trate our fouls; you laugh, but your laughter 
draws from us the tears of tenderneſs; and I ob- 
ſerve you always ferious among thoſe who 

indifferent to you. 

Were you really no other than you pretend to 
be, tell me, what motive could have forcibly u- 
nited us? where had been thoſe bonds of unpa- 
ralleled friendſhip that now ſubſiſt between us? 
by what miracle ſhould ſuch an attachment give 
the preference to a heart fo little capable of it? 
Can ſhe who lived but for her friend, be inca- 
pable of love? ſhe who would have left father, 
huſband, relations, and country, to have follow- 
ed her? What have 1 done in compariſon of 
this! I who have confeſſedly a ſuſceptible heart, 
and permitted myfelf to love; yet, with all my 
ſenfibility, have hardly been able to return your 
friendſhip! 

Theſe contradictions have inſtilled into your 
head as whimfical an idea of your own charac- 
ter as ſuch a giddy brain can cenceive; which 

is, 
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your friend : that heart, fo little ſuſceptible, as 
pretend, could annex to love as tender a 
pplement to ſatisfy the fond defires of a wor- 


thy man. 

Ah, my poor couſin! it is talk for the 
future to reſolve your own doubts; and ii it be 
true, 


Mun freddo amante > mal ficura amica, 
That a cold lover is a faithlefs friend, 


I am greatly afraid I have at preſent one reaſon 

more than ever I had to rely upon you. 
But to go on with what I had to ſay to you 
on 


an amiable young man without danger, or that 
ſo general in our taſte and incli- 
nation ſhould not extend to this particular ? No, 
my dear, you, I am certain, would have loved 
bim, if I had not loved him fuſt. Leſs weak, 
though not leſs ſuſceptible, you might have been 
more prudent than I, without being more hap- 
But what inclination would have prevailed 


ed your heart at the expence of minc. 

Nor are thefe conjettures fo void of founda- 
tion as may imagine; nor, if I had a mind 
to r thoſe times which I could with to 
forget, would it be difficult for me ro trace even 
in the care imagined you wok only in my 
concerns, a farther care, ſtill more intereſting, 
in thoſe of the object oi my affection. Not da- 
ring to love him yourſelf, you encouraged me 
to do it: you thought cach of us necefſary to the 
happineſs of the other; and therefore, that heart, 
which has not its equal in the world, loved us 
both the more tenderiy. Be aſſured, that had ir 
not becn for your own weakneſs, you would not 

have 
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him. Your being left again at liberty, and his 
return, have given rife to opportunity, which 
love hath been ingenuous enough to improve. 
It is not a new fentiment produced in 
heart; it is only one which, long concealed 
there, has at length feized this occafion to diſ- 
cover itſelf. Proud enough to avow it to your - 
felf, you are perhaps impatient to confeſs it to 
me. That conſeſſion might ſeem to you almoſt 
ne- 


tious in your pl 
him fo often; one w 
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it, tell me if the moſt prudent woman does not 
n long in the company of 
3 tell me if the conſidence 
which ruined me can be entirely harmleſs to 

? are both at liberty ; this is the very 
— - —oben that makes opportunity dangerous. 
In a mind truly virtuous, there is no weakneſs 
will get the better of conſcience; and I agree 
with you, that one has always fortitude enough 
to avoid committing a wilful crime: but, alas! 
what is a conſtant protection againſt human 
weakneſs ? Reflect, however, on conſequences; 
think on the effects of ſhame. We muſt pay a 
due to ourſelves, if we expect to receive 
it from others; for how can we flatter ourſelves, 
that others will pay to us what we have not for 
ſelves? or where can we think ſhe will ſton 
career of vice, who fets out without ſear ? 
arguments I ſhould uſe even to women 
pay no regard toreligion and morality, and 
no rule of conduct but the opinion of o- 


3 but wit 1 whote principles are thoſe 
of virtue and riſtianity, who fee and love 


who know and follow other rules 


you are wrong in 

- this whole affair? It is, I fay again, in being 
aſhamed of entertaining a ſentiment which you 
have only to declare, to render it perfectly in- 
nocent : but with all your vivacity, no creature 
in the world is more timid. You affect plea- 
ſantry to ſhew your courage, poor 
heart all the while Ag © pre- 
Vor. III. 2 Y tead- 


they are afraid. O my dear fri refle on what 
you If has often faid : it is a falſe ſhame 
which leads to real difgrace, and virtue never 
bluſhes at any thing but what is criminal. Is 
love in itfelf a crime ? does it not on the contrary 
conſiſt of the moſt refined as well as the moſt 
of all inclinations ; is not its end lau- 
dable and virtuous? does it ever enter into baſe 
and vulgar minds ? does it not animate only the 
great and noble? does it not ennoble their ſen- 
timents ? does it not in a manner double their 
being? does it not raiſe them above themſelves ? 
Alas! if to be prudent and virtuous we muſt be 
inſenſible to love, whom could virtue 
ſind its votarĩes on earth? among the refuſe of 
nature and the dregs of mankind. 


Why then do you reproach ? Have 
10s wes ave des of a _——_— is he 
not diſengaged ? are not you ſo too? he 
not deſerve all your eſteem? has he t 
greateſt regard for you? will you not be even 
too happy in conferring happineſs on a friend fo 
worthy of that name; paying, with your hand 
and heart the debts long ago contracted by your 
friend; and in doing him honour by raifing 
him to yourſelf, as a reward to unſucceſsful 
merit. 

I ſee what petty ſcruples ſtill lie in way. 
The receding from a declared refolution, by ta- 
king a fecond huſband; the expoling your weak- 
neſs to the world; the marrying a needy adven- 
turer; for low minds, always laviſh of ſcandal, 
will doubtleſs fo call him. Theſe are a 
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ſons which make you rather aſhamed of your 
than willing to juſtify it; that make 
— NI Ir 
than render it legiti pray does 


payt 


ey 

With reſpet to his inferiority in pointof for- 
tune, I ſhall perhaps only offend in 
128 SPY 
to good ſenſe and virtue. I know of no debaſing 
inequality, but that which ariſes either from 
character or education. To whatever rank a 
K IS 202 7 
may riſe, an alliance with him will always be 
ſcandalous. But a man educated in the fenti- 
ments of virtue and honour is equal to any o- 
ther in the world, and may take place in what- 
ever rank he s. You know what were the 
ſentiments of your father, when your friend was 
for me: His family is reputable, 
* n 
« ly ” With all this, was he the 
loweſt of mankind, he would deferve your con- 
fideration: for it is ſurely better to derogate 
from nobility than virtue; and the wife of a me- 
chamic is more reputable than the miſtreſs of a 


prince. 
> & * I have 
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I have a glimpſe of another kind of embarraſa- 
ment, in the neceſſity you lie under of making 
the firſt declaration: for, before he preſumes to 
aſpire to you, it is nece ive hi 
permiſhon ; this is — hs 
Iy attending an 


ing advances. 
forgiv give | 


12 * remove it. Thane wes 
fo far on me, as to believe this may be brought 
about without your being ſeen in it; and on m 

part, I ind Þ mard 5» eg mentions. has 
ihall undertake it with aſſurance of fucceſs : for 


delighted ſliall I be to unite for ever two hearts 
ſo well formed for each other, and which have 


ſhall be more certain of my own 
— educa 


tween him and you. 


always to be dreaded by one or the other; for, 
be it as it may, the education of our children is 
full lefs i to us than the virtue of their 
mothers. leave you to reflect during your 
on what I have written; we will talk 


the bride's mother, to invite them hither. Their 
letters you will find inclofed : pleaſe to deliver 
them, and enforce their invitations with your 
intereſt. This is all I could do, in order to be 
eſent at the ceremony; for I declare to you, 
Cancels nes mom any account leave my family. 
Adieu. Let me have a line from you, at Icaft 
to let me kiow whea I am to you here. 
It is now the fecond day fince you left me, and 
1 3 I know 


h 


I know not how I ſhall ſupport two days more 
without you. 


P. S. While I was writing this letter, Miſs 


rens only it ought to bs cad: fo take 
meafurcs 
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HarrioT fe her Mather. 
Wer are |, mamma ? 
you are at 4 which is fuch a 


ws wr that one mall ide wo Gage, 

day long, to reach you: furely, mamma, you 

do not intend to go round the world ? My little 

VILE Any 4 my 
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mamma is 


there is nobody with n and the 
French-weman. —— 4 
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ſhall I ever forgive St Preux for permitting her 
to take it, Lord B— for conferring it on her, or 
you for acknowledging it. Shall Julia Wolmar 
receive Lauretta Piſana into her houſe ! permit 
her to live with her !—think of it again, child. 
Would not fuch a condeſcenſion in you be the 
moſt cruel mortification to her? Can you be ig- 
norant that the air you breathe is fatal to i 
my ? Will the poor unfortunate dare to mix her 
breath with yours? will ſhe dare to approach 
you? She would be as much affected by your 
as a creature poſſeſſed would be at the 
facred relics in the band of the exorciſt : your 
looks would make her fink into the earth ; the 
very ſight of you would kill her. 

Far be it from me, however, to deſpiſe the 
unhappy Laura: on the contrary, I admire and 
reſpect her, the more as her reformation is he- 
roic and extraordinary. But is it ſufficient to 
authoriſe thoſe mean compariſons by which you 
debaſe yourſelf; as if, in the indulgence of the 
greateit weakneſs, there was not ſomething in 
true love that is a conſtant ity to our per- 
ſon, and which made us tenacious of our honour ? 
But I comprehend and excuſe you. You have 
but a confuſed view of low and diſtant objects: 
you look down from your fublime and elevated 
ſtation upon the earth, and fee no inequalities 
on its furface. Your devout humility knows 
how to take an advantage even of your virtue. 

But what end will all this ſerve? Will our 
natural fenfations make the leſs impreſſion? 
Will our ſelf-love be leſs active? lu ſpite of 
your arguments, you feel a repugnance at this 
match: you tax yaur ſenſations with pride; you 
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to prejudice. me, m „ how 
has the beet arendant om vice confi in 
mere opinion at friendfhip do think 


modeſt women owe to her merit; it would be 
cruel to make her ſuffer in our company. 
Nay, farther: you fay your heart tells you 


this marriage ought not to take place. Is not 
this as much as to tell it will not. Your 
friend nothing about it in his letter! in the 
letter which he wrote to me! and yet you fay 
that letter is a very long one---and then comes 
the diſcourſe between you and your huſband---- 
that huſband of yours is a fly-boots, and ye are 
a couple of cheats thus to trick me out of the 
news ye have heard. But then your huſband's 
ſentiments !---methinks his ſentiments were not 
ſo neceſſary ; particularly for you, who have ſeen 
the letter; nor indeed were they for me, who 
have not ſcen it: for I am more certain of the 
conduct of your friend from my own ſentiments, 
than from all the wiſdom of philoſophy. 

See there now !---did I not tell you fo? that 
intruder will be thruſting himſelf in, nobody 
knows how. For fear he ſhould come again, 


hs in a manner abſorbed by yours; affection- 
ate and ſuſceptible as I was, I of rayſelt was in- 
capable of love or fenfibility. All my fenti- 
ments came from you; you alone ſtood in the 
place of the whole world, and I lived only to be 
your friend. Chaillot faw all this, and founded 
on it the judgment the paſſed on me. In what 
2 my dear, have you found her miſla- 
n 


You know I looked upon your friend as a bro- 
ther: the lover of my friend, was to me as the 
fon of my mother. Neither was it my reaſon, 
but my heart that gave him this preference. I 
ſhould have been even more fufceptible than I 
am, had I never experienced any other love. I 
careſſed you, in carethng the deareſt part ot 
yourſelf; and the chearfulneſs which attended 
my embraces, was 2 proof of their purity. For 
doth a modeſt woman ever behave fo to the man 
ſhe loves? did you behave thus to him? No, 
Julia, love in a female heart is cauticus and ti- 
mid; reſerve and modeity are a!l its advanccs : 
it diſcloſes by endeavouring to hide itfelf; and 

Vor. III. I 2 when- 


that, without annihilating you at leaſt, it was 
impoſſible for us to come together. Even that 


opt donna on fondye np eh 
ed. We had talked together too much in one 
ſtrain, to begin upon another; we had advanced 
too far to return back the we came: love is 
| of its will make its own 
progreſs; it does not chuſe that friendſhip ſhould 
meet it half-way. In ſhort, I am ſtill of the 
fame opinion, that criminal careſſes never take 
place between thoſe that have been long uſed to 
the endearing embraces of innocence. 
In aid of my fentiments, came the man deſti- 
ned by un bl. Fer kes, ante, . n. 
— You know, couſin, he was 
made, honeſt, complaifant, and ſo- 
young, well mad it is true, he was not fo great 
a maſter in love as your friend; but it was me 
that he loved: and, when the heart is free, the 
paſſion which is addreſſed to ourſelves, hath al- 
ways in it ſomething contagious. I returned his 
aſfections therefore, with all that remained of 
mine; and his ſhare was ſuch as left him no 
room to complain of his choice. 2 
what 
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what had I to apprehend? Iwill even go ſo far 
as to confeſs, that the wes of the huf- 
band, } „ \ hag relaxed for 
> Os ot Bans and that, aſter 
my change of condition, giving myſelt up to the 
duties of my new ftation, I became a more af- 
fectionate wife than I was a friend: but in re- 
turning to you, I have brought back two hearts 
initead of one, and have not fince forgot that I 
alone am charged with that double obligation. 
What, my dear friend, ſhall I tay farther ? 
At the return of our old preceptor, I had, as it 
were, a new acquaintance to cultivate: me- 
thought I looked upon him with very different 
eyes; 11 he ſaluted me, in a 
manner 1 had never felt before; and the more 
pleaſure that emotion gave me, the more it 
made me afraid. I was alarmed at a ſentĩiment 
which ſeemed eriminal, and which perhaps 
would not have exiſted had it not been innocent. 
J too plainly perceived that he was not, nor 
could be, any longer your lover; I was toc ſen- 
fibl= that his heart was diſengaged, and that 
mine was ſo too: you know the reſt, my dcar 
coulinz my fears, my ſcruples were, I ſce, as 
weil known to you as to myſelt. My unexpe- 
ricnced heart was fo intimidated by ſenſations ſo 
new to it, that I even reproached myſelf for the 
earneſt deute I felt to rejoin vou, as if that de- 
lire had not been the ſame before the return of 
our friend. I was uneaſy that he ſhould be in 
the place where I myſfelt moſt inclined to 
be, and believe I ſhould not have been ſo much 
diſpleaſed to find mytclt leis defirous of it, as at 
2 2 con- 
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conceiving that it was not entirely on your ac- 
court. 

At length, however, I returned to you, and 


to recover my confidence. I was leſs a- 
thamed of my weakneſs after having confeſſed it 
to I was even lefs aſhamed of it in your 
company: I thought myſelf protected in turn, 
and ceaſed to be afraid of myſelf. I refolved, 
agreeable to advice, not to change my con- 
duct towards him. Certainly a reſerve 
would have been a kind of declaration, and I 
was but too likely to let flip involuntary ones, 
to induce me to make any directly. I continu- 
ed, therefore, to trifle with him through baſh- 
tulneſs, and to treat him familiarly through mo- 
deſty: but perhaps all this, not being fo natu- 
ral as formerly, was not attended with the fame 
propriety, nor exerted to the fame degree. From 
being a trifler, I turned a downright fool; and 
what perhaps increaſed my aſſurance was, I 
ſound I could be fo with impunity. Whether 
it was your example that infpired me, or whe- 
«her it be that Julia reſines every thing that ap- 
proaches her, I found myſel! perfectly tranquil, 
while nothing remained of my firſt emotions, 
but the molt pleaſing, yet peaceful ſenſations, 
which required nothing more than the continu- 
ance of that calm I enjoyed. 

Yes, my dear friend, I am as fuſceptible and 
affectionate as you; but I am fo in a different 
manner. Perhaps, with more lively paſhons, 
I am leſs able to govern them; and that very 
_ chearfulncſs, which has been fo fatal to the in- 
nocence of others, has preferved mine. Not 
at it has been always eaſy, I confeſs; any 

more 
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more than it is to remain a widow at my years, 
and not be ſometimes fenfible that the day- 
time conſtitutes but one half of our lives. Nay, 
the grave face you put on the 
your cafe does not differ in 
mine. Mirth and plea 
afford no unſeafonable relief; and per- 
— be a better preſervative than graver leflons. 
many times, in the ſtilneſs of the night, 
when the heart is all open to itſelf, have I driven 


impertinent thoughts out of my mind, by ſtudying 


tricks for the next day! how many times have | 
not averted the danger of a private converſation 
by an extravagant fancy! There is always, my 
dear, when one is weak, a time wherein gaiety 
becomes ferious; but that time will not come to 
me. Theie are at leaſt my ſentiments of the 
matter, and what I am not aſhamed to confeſs 
in anſwer to yours. 

I readily confirm all that I ſaid in the eum, 
as to the g paſhon I perceived, and the 
ha I had enjoyed during the winter. I 
indulged myſelf freely in the pleaſing reflections 
of being always in company with the perſon 1 
loved, while Ideſired nothing farther; and, if that 
opportunity had ſubſiſted, I ſhould have covered 
no other. My chearfulneſs was the effect of 
contentment, and not of artifice. I turned 
the pleaſure of converſing with him into drollery, 
and perceived that in contenting myſelf with 
laughing, I was not paving the way for future 
row. 

I could not indeed help thinking ſometimes, 
that my continual playing upon him gave him 
leis real diſpleaſure than he affected. The cun- 
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creature was not angry at 
— if he was a long time could be 
brought to temper, it was only that — 6 
enjoy the pleaſures of mtreated. n, 
I in my turn have frequently laid hold of 
cccaſions, to expreſs a real tenderneſs for him, 
appearing all the while to make a jeſt of him : 
fo that you would have been puzzled to fay 
which was the moſt of a child. One day I re- 
member that you was abſent, he was playing 
at cheſs with your huſband, while I 
tle French-woman were diverting ourſel 
thuttlecock in the fame room; I 
agnal, and kept my eye on our philoſopher ; 
who, I ſound, by the boldneſs of his looks, and 
the readineſs of his moves, had the beſt of the 
game. As the table was ſmall, the cheſs-board 
hung over its edge; I watched my opportunity, 
theretore, and, without ſceming to deſign it, 
cave the board a knock, with a back ſtroke of my 
racquet, and overturned the whole game on the 
floor. You never in your life faw a man in ſuch 
a paſſion: he was even fo enraged, that when L 
gave him his choice of a kiſs or a box in the ear 
by way of penance, he fullenly turned away 
from me as I preſented him my cheek. I aſked 
pardon, but to no purpoſe : he was inflexible ; 
and I doubt not that he would have left me on 
uy knees, had I condeſcended to kneel for it. 
i put an end to his reſentment, however, by a- 
nother oficnce, which made him the for- 
mer, and we were better friends than ever. 
could never have extricated fo well 
by any cther means; and I once perceived, that, 
if our play had become ſerious, it might have 
proved 


come; 


I tell him I will dreſs 


neceffary is fo near, that it is not 
to anticipate it. 'The time to be 
and your find-fault of a 
hath aſſurance enough to tell me already, 
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ridiculous ; 


FEM 
Fig 1 43 


that I thall be allowed but fix months longer to 


dreſs a fallad with my fingers. Patience! to re- 
it tor him in that manner for theſe fix years to 


band 


i 


EE ICS command over 
our ſentiments, we have at leaſt fome over our 
conduct. I could, without doubt, have re- 
queſted of heaven a heart more at eaſe; but may 
I be able to my laſt hour, to plead at its dread 
tribunal, a life as innocent as that which I paſ- 
— — 3 berg erg 05s 


criminal. nd ops na 
ſince his departure: being 
of him in his abſence, I think of ham every hour 
in the day, and, to confeſs the truth, find him 
more dangerous in idea than in perſon. When 
he is abſent, I am over head and ears in love; 
when preſent, I am only whimſical. Let him 
return, and all my fears will vaniſh. 
The chagrin his abſence gives me, however, 
is not a little aggravated 
dream. If you have 
love, therefore, you are miſtaken ; 
has had part in my uncafnefs. After the de- 
pariure of our friends, your looks were pale and 
changed; I expected you every moment to fall 
fick. Not that I am credulous: I am only fear- 
ful. Linew cy wth Gate ted dts toes 
not neceſſarily produce a ſiniſter event; but I 
am always afraid leſt ſuch an event ſhould fuc- 
ceed it. Not one night's reit could I get for 
that unlucky dream, till I faw you recover your 
former bloom. Could I have ſuſpected the ef- 
folds his anaivry would hone had en me, with- 
out knowing any thing of it, I would certainly 
have 


every thing I had in the world that 
e ſhewn himſelf when he came 
uch — a fool from Viilencuve. At 
„ my fears vaniſhed with your 
da gone health and appetite ha- 
effect on me than your plcafan- 
arguments theſe ſuſtained at table, 
pprehenſions, in time diſſipated 
them. To increaſe our happineſs, our friend is 
on his return, and I am in every reſpect delighi- 
ed. His return, fo far from alarming me, gives 
me confidence; and as ſoon as we fee him a- 
gain, I ſhall fear nothing ſor your life, nor my 
repoſe. In the mean time be careful, dear cou- 
fin, of my friend; and be under no apprehen- 
fions for yours; ihe will take care of herſelf, I 
will engage for her. And yet I have ſtill a pain 
at my heart—— feel an oppreſſion which I can- 
not account for. Ah my dear! to think that we 
may one day part for ever! that one may ſur- 
vive the other! how unhappy wilt the be on 
whom that lot ſhall fall! ſhe will cither remain 
little worthy to live, or liſeleſs before her death. 
You will aſk me, to what purpoſe is all this 
vain lamentation ? You will ſay, * Fic on theſe 
« ridiculous terrors ! inſtead of talking of death, 
«© let us chuſe a more entertaining topic, and 
« talk about your marriage.” Your butband 
has indeed long entertained ſuch a notion; and 
perhaps if he had never ſpoken of it to me, it 
would never have come into my head. TI have 
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hank 


Hl 


fince thought of it now and then, but always 
with difdain. It would be abſolutely making 
an old woman of me ; for, if I ſhould have any 
children by a ſecond marriage, I ſhould certain» 


ly 
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2 myſelf the grandmuther of thoſe of 
e firſt. You are certainly very good to take 
upon yourſclf fo 0208 — 
your friend, an- to upon your taking that 
trouble as an inſtance of vom ct ritable bene- 
voicnce., For my own part, n-evertieicis, I can 
fee very well that all the reaſons rounded on your 
ol-liging iolicitude are nut equal to the leaſt of 
mine againſt a ſecond m 1riage. 

To be feriuvus, I am n« t mcan»{pirited enough 
to number among thoſe reaſons any reiuctance 
I thould have to break an engagement rafſhly 
mae with myſell, nor the tear of being cenſu- 
re tur doing my duty, nor an inequality in 
point of fortune in a circumitance where that 
pirton reaps the greateſt honour to whom the 
other weuld be obliged for his: but, without 
repcatiug what I have fo often told you concern- 
ing my cafe of independency and natural aver - 
fon to the marriage-yoke, I will abide by only 
one objection, an this I draw from thoſe ſacred 
dictates which nobody in the world pays a great- 
er regard to than yourtelfl. Remove this obſta - 
cle, coun, and I give up the point. Amidit 
all tiloſe airs of mirth and drollery, winch give 
you ſo much alarm, my conſcience is perfectly 
eaſy, The remembrance of my huſband excites 
net a bluth ; I even take pleature to thiuk him 
a witnefs of my innocence ; tor why thould I 
be atraid to do that now he is dead, which I u- 
ted to do when he was living? But will this be 

the cafe, Julia, if I ſhould violate thoſe ſacred 
engagements which united us; if I thould ſwear 
to another that everlaiting love, which I have 
fo often ſwore to him; if my divided heart 
thould 


. be \ 
delight? and will not his remembrance, which 
now conſtitutes the happineſs of my life, be 
future torment ? With what face can you 
me to take a fecond huſband, after having vow- 
ed never 


reaſons 

cable 

ther. 

nation 

dear 

wife 

true 

ſhould I 

love? and 

ſen me, had he foreſeen that I ſhould ever have 

expoſed his child to fee herſelf undiſtin - 

guiſhed among the children of another ? 
Another word, and 1 have done: Who told 


Or, were certain of his t, do vou 
make no to offer me a heart exhauſted 
by a former paſſion ? Do you think that mine 
ought to be content with it, and that I might 
be happy with a man I could not make fo? 
Think better of it, my dear couſin. Not requi- 
ring a greater return of love than I feel, I ſhouid 

| not 
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not be ſatisfied with leſs ʒ and I am too virtuous 


pleaſure he take in my company, which 
may be only the effect of friendſhip is that 
tranſitory delight, which at his age may ariſe 


duced any laſting fentiment, is it to be thought 
he would have been fo profoundly filent, not 
to me, but to you, and even to your huſ- 
„ by whom an eclairciſſement of that na- 


1 ſhould not have perceived him to 
ould not b 
him 
fince his departure, which of us does he moit 
frequently mention in his letters? which of us 
is the fubjeCt of his dreams? I admire that you 
ihould think me fo tender and ſuſceptible, and 
ſhould not at the fame time ſuppoſe my heart 
would ſuggeſt all this. But I fee through your 
device, my ſwert friend; it is only to authoriſe 
your preten ſions to repriſals, that you charge me 
with having formerly faved my heart at the cx- 
pence of yours. But I am not fo to be made 
the dupe of your ſubtilty. 
Thus ends my couic{hou; which I have made, 
not 


one, that I hardly dare ſpeak a word about the 
ether, for fear you ſhould remark too great a 
difference in my ityle, and that even my friend- 
ſhip tor the Engliſhman ſhould betray 
too much regard for the amiable Swiſs. Be- 
fides, what can I fay about letters I have not 
ſecn? you ought at leaſt to ſend me that of Lord 
B——. Burt you durit not fend it without the 
other. It is very well. You might, however, 
have done better. Well, recommend me to 

duennas of twenty: are infinitcly more 
— than thoſe ot — l 
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Adieu, my dear couſin, you will 


the anſwers to your letters, which will gi 
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ſides quite perplexed me with your ſtrange 

cĩes. As Te have ve rx e a 
here, and I ſhall have time ro other loo 
= want 3 dave ante ins were wid do no defir 
by the delay: and you may depend on my tran- 
ſmitting you another volume as big as this, be- 


fore my departure. 


LETTER CLII. 
Lord B—— to Mr WoL MAR. 
| dhe m_——_ 


Wolmar, you were not miſta- 
friend is to be depended 
„ and L have paid dear for the 
experience that hath convinced me of it. With- 
out his aſſiſtance I ſhould have been a dupe to 
the very proof to which I put his fidelity. You 
know, that, to fatisfy his notions of gratitude, 
and divert his mind with new objects, I pre- 
tended that my journey to was of ter 
importance than it really was. To bid a final a- 
dieu to the attachments of my youth, and bring 
— I | yſelf from — * 
fruits I promiſed m the 

I informed you, that his dream at Villeneuve 
gave me ſome uneaſineſs for him. That dream 
made me even ſuſpect the motives of his trani- 
port, on being told that you had choſen kim 
preceptor of your children, and that he ſhould 

the remainder of his life with you. The 

er to obferve the effuſions of his heart, I had 
at firſt removed all diffculties, by declaring my 
— 

2 2 


at firſt affected me, and nouriſhed mine; 
was tinged with the blackneſs 
of her foul, and infpired me in the end with 
or. 

When he had feen Laura, and knew her diſ- 
polition, her beauty, her wit and unexamplcd 
attachment, I tormed a reſolution to make uſe of 
her to acquire a perfect knowledge of the fitua- 
tion of St Preux. If I marry Laura, ſaid I to 
him, it is not my intention to carry her to Lon - 
don, whcre ſhe may be known; — 
where virtue is rei in whomloever it is 
found: you will there diſcharge your duty of 
preceptor, and we ſhall ſtill continue to live to- 
her, it is time for 
You know 


mind to obſerve his conduct. 
ſpend his time at Clarens, he 
marriage which he ought to 
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of giving 5 
indeed ſeemed to have loſt all that intrepidity in 


doing his duty which the true paſſion for it in- 


give her no pleaſure; I obſerved in her the fame 
degree of tenderneſs indeed, but that tenderneſs 
was no longer mixed with joy at my approach ; 
= gpm ſadneſs perpetually clouding her fea- 

» ſometimes in the tendereſt part 
x om ents. © has cont ect 
a ſide- glance on St Preux; on which a tear 
would oiten ſteal filently down her cheek, which 
the endeavoured to conceal from me. In ſhort, 
they carried the matter fo far, that I was at laſt 
greatly perplexed. What could I think? It is 
impoſſible, faid I to myſelf, that I can all this 
while have been cheriſhing a ferpent in my bo- 
ſom? How far have I not reaſon to my . 
tuſpicions, and return thoſe he formerly enter - 
tained of me? Weak and unhappy as we are, 
our misfortunes are generally of our own ſeek - 
ing! why do we complain that bad men tor- 
ment 
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nted. 

ſecond day after our arrival there, he 
into my chamber with a fixed and grave 
holding a letter in his hand, which 
received. I ftarted up, 


to have juſt 


friend, you taught me how to deferve it. Ihave 
ac- 


bo a letter not publiſhed in this collectiun, it appears that 
3 — that the fouls of the wicked are 
annihilated in death. 
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acquitted myſelf of the charge you intruſted 


with me; and ſeeing you ready to forget your - 
fel!, have ventured to affilt your memory. I 
faw you unable to break one connection but by 


Son mes» „ „ 
» or to reſpect public opinion. 
a marriage fo ſcandalous ! can you? no, my 
Lord, you will not make fo unworthy a choice. 
It is not enough that your wife ſhould be virtu- 
ous, her re i be unſtained — 
Believe me, a wife for Lord B—— is not eafily 
to be found. Read that, my Lord, and fee 
what I have done. 

He then gave me a letter. It was from Lau- 
ra. I opened it with emotion, and read as fol- 
lows, 


c My Lord, 
« Love at length prevailed, and you were 


willing to marry me: but I am content. Your 
friend has pointed out my duty, and I perform 
it without regret: in diſhonouring you, | ſhould 
have lived unhappily; in leaving your honour 
unſtained, methinks I partake of it. The fa- 
criſice of my felicity to a duty fo fevere, makes 
me ſorget even the ſhame of my youth. Fare- 
well! trom this moment I am no longer in your 
wer or my own. Adieu, my Lord, for ever! 
rfue me not in my retreat to deſpair, but hear 


Pu 


my laſt requeſt; Confer not on any other wo- 
man 
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man that honour I could not accept. There was 
but one heart in the world made for yours, and 
it was that of 

Laura.” 


The agitation of mind I was in, on reading 
this letter, prevented me {rom fpeaking. He 
took the advantage of my filence, to tell me, 
that after my departure, ſhe had taken the vail 
in the convent where the boarded; that the 
court of Rome being inſormed that ſhe was go- 
ing to be married to a Lutheran, had given or- 
ders to prevent his tecing her; and confeſſed to 
me frankly, that he had taken all theſe meaſures 
in concert with herſelt. I did not oppoſe your 
deſigns, continued he, with all the power I might; 
— youi return to the marchioneſs, and be- 
ing defirous of combatin old 
that which you — for 1 Le he 
ing you run greater leagths than I intended, I 
applied to your underitanding : but having from 
my own experience but too juſt reaſon to dif- 
truſt the power of argument, I founded the 
heart of Laura; and finding in it all that gene- 
rofity which is infcparable from true love, I 
prevailed on her to make this facrifce. The 
aſſurance of being no longer the object of 
contempt, inſpired her with a fortitude which 
renders her the more worthy of your eſteem. 
She has done her duty, you muſt now do 

'Then eagerly embracing and preiling me to 
his heart, My honoured friend, ſays he, I read 
in our common «eftiny thoſe laws which hea- 
ven dictates to both, and requires us to obey. 
The empire of love is at an end, and that of 

© triend- 
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kind ; for which reaſon, I had refolved to mar- 
ry, the leſs out of inclination than duty ; but I 
am now of another opinion. The obligation to 
marriage, I now conceive, is net fo univerſal, 
but that it depends on the rank and fituation 


fuperior 
2 magiſtr 
other aſpires, and which are always 


ciently fi r 
For were 


D would only 
its depopulation. Mankind will always find 
labourers than pecrs. 

I think myfelf at full liberty, therefore, in the 
rank to which I was born, to indulge my own 
inclination in this reſpect. At my age, it is too 
lare to think of repairing the ſhocks my heart 
hath ſuſtained from love. I ſhall devote my fu- 
ture hours therefore to friendſhip, the plcaſures 
of which I can no where cultivate fo well as at 
Clarens. I accept, therefore, your obliging 
offers, on fach conditions, as my fortunc ought 
to add to yours, that it may not be uſcleſa to 
me. Beſides, after the engagements St Preux 
hath entered into, I know no other method of 
detaining him with you, but by reſiding with 

mytelt ; and it ever he grows tired or trou- 
efome; it will be fuſlicienc for me to leave you, 
to make him follow. The only embarrailment 

| I 2 
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I ſhould continue to do my duty 
Air ithful friend among my brother - 
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LETTER CLV. 
Mrs Ons to Mrs Woilman. 
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— then prowd of their Edenty, they 
among foreigners to be aſhamed of their 

— * are therefore in a hurry, as one 
may fay, to naturalife themſelves in that where 


they happen to refide; and perhaps the charac- 
ter they have of being avaricious and ſelſiſh, 


— But they deſpiſe 
„ even while Pong my oe arg 
ill more in the wrong not to give their 
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great which — their compre- 
abilities. But, more paſſionately 

money than of honour, in order to ive 
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LETTER CLVI. 
Frem Mrs W OL MAR. 


Wy Har delightful fenfations do I experience 
in beginning this letter! ein... >. 
time in my life that I ever wrote to 
ogy yer 
which now ſfubfiſts between us, as it is the fruit 
of an unparalleled conqueſt, over a fatal paf- 
gon: a paſhon which may ſometimes be over- 
come, but is very rarely refined into 
To relinquiſh, when honour requires it, that 
which was once dear to us, may be done by the 
efforts of ordinary minds; but to have been what 
we once weie to each other, and to become what 
we now are, this is a triumph indeed. The mo- 
tive for ceaſing to love may poſſibly be a vicious 
one; but that which converts the moſt tender 
p=thon into as ſincere a friendſhip, cannot be c- 
quivocal, cannot be but virtuous. 
Would we ever have arrived at this of our- 
ſelves? never, never, my good friend; it had 
been raſhneſs to attempt it. To avoid each o- 
ther was the firſt article of our duty, and which 
nothing ſhould have prevented us from 
ing. We might without doubt have continued 
mutual eſleem; but we muſt have ceaſed to 
write, or to converſe. All thoughts of each o- 
ther muſt have been ſuppreſſed, and the greateſt 
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one, and do we not a thouſand times a- 
day the reward of our ſelf-denial? To fee, to 
love each other, to be fenfible of our bliſs to 
paſs our days together in fraternal intimacy and 
peaceful mnocence ; to think of each other with- 
out remorſe, to ſpeak without bluſhing ; to do 
honour to that attachment for which we have 
been fo often reproached; this is the point at 
which we are at laſt arrived. O my friend! 
how far in the career of honour have we already 
run! let us reſolve to perſevere, and finiſh our 
race as we have begun. N 

And to whom are we indebted for ſuch extra- 
ordinary happineſs? You know it well. I have 
feen your fulceptible heart overflow with grati- 


C 
tude at the goodneſs of the beſt of men, to whom 
both you and I have been fo greatly obliged ; a 
goodneſs that does not lay us under freth obli- 
gations, but only renders more dear which 
were before facred. The only way to acknow- 
ledge bis favours, is to merit them; for the on- 
Iy value he ſets on them confiſts in their emc- 
lument to us. Let us then reward our bene- 
factor by our virtue; for this is all he requires, 
and therefore all we owe him. He will be fa- 
tisfied with us and with himſelf, in having re- 
ſtored us to reaſon and to ourſelves. 

Permit me, now, to lay before you a picture 
of your future ſituation, you may examine 
it if there be any thing in it to make you appre- 
henfive of danger. Yes, worthy youth, if you 
reſpect the cauſe of virtue, attend with a chaſte 


ear to the counſels of your friend. I tremble to 
enter upon a fubject in which I am forry to en- 
gage; how thall I be ſilent without betray- 


ing 
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thing that can renew 
but impertealy extinguiſhed ; he is 
entangle himſelf in thofe fnares which he 
of all others, to avoid. There is not one cir- 
cumſtance ing his ſituation which 
not to make him di 


guard for a moment. Where 
fortitude of mind, in which he 

fuch confidence ? In what inſtance has it 
ppeared that he can be anfwerable for 


itherto a 
it, for the future? Did he acquire it at Paris, 
of the colonel's lady? or was he 
it laſt ſummer at Meillerie? Has 
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will excite our former ideas, and remind us of 
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our former ſenſations. 
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I am preſumptuous enough, however, to be- 
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crimes which are committed by debauchery : for 
ſhe who is once » will be ever after to be 
fold ; and, amidſt the ſhame into which ſhe is 
inevitably plunged, who may moſt properly be 
faid to be the author of her miſery, the brutal 
wretch who inſults her in a brothel, or her ſe- 
ducer who ſhewed her the way thither, by firſt 
rr 

will add another confideration* which, if I 
miſtaken, will affect you. You have 
been witneſs of the pains I have taken to eſta- 
bliſh order and decency in my family. Tran- 
modeſty, ineſs and innocence, 
throughout the whole. Think, my 
rpm of me, of what we were, of 
we are, and what we ought to be. Shall 


gularity. For how ſhall a man be == on his 
guard againſt an inteſtine enemy? Look upon 
the raſh votaries of other countries, who enter 
into a folemn vow not to be men. To puniſh 
them for their preſumption, heaven abandons 
them to their own weakneſs: they ca!l them- 
telves ſaints, for entering into engagements 
which neceſſarily make them ſinners; their con- 


is, m 
mility milie of a Chriſti 
ww Gd is dr na: y 
you vill be ſenſible, that a ſituation which might 
only alarm another man, ought to make you 
tremble. The lefs you are afraid, the more rea- 
fon you have to fear; an if you are not in fome 
degree dettered by the fcvcrity of your » you 
can have little hopes of being able to fulfil it. 
Such are the perils that threaten you here. I 
know that you will never deliberately venture to 
do ill ; and the only evils you have cauſe to ap- 
prehend are thoſe which you cannot foreſee. I 
do not however bid yuu i4riw your concluſions 
folely from my reaſoning ; but recommend it 
to your mature conkideration. It you can anfwer 
me in a manner ſatistactory to yourſelf, I ſhall 
be fatisfied; if you can rel 2. I too 
thall rely upon you. A 


But 


dome men are continent without having any merit in it, 
others are fo through virtue, and 1 doubt not there are ma 

Romith prieſts in 1 Latter it uation 2 but to impoſe a ſtate of 
cclibacy on fo numerous a body of men as the clergy of that 
chuch, it is not to bid them abftain from women, but to be 
comuent with the wives of other men. I am really ſurpriſed 
that in countries where morals are held in any eſteem, the le- 
y [ture ihould tolerate tuck fcaadalous engagements. 
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perceive ute one inſtant, 
therefore conclude we ſhall always be fo. Puſt 
ther pride, which is nevertheleſs mor- 
daily rience, we think we are un- 
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whole centuries, thoſe happy hours of 
return, nor be baniſhed 
memory. We may, it is true, be no 
Ras hot 3 cl crore frogne when 
been. ——But let us come now to your 


help confeſſing, my dear friend, that 


1 —— to contemplate your 
become more ſenſible to her's. 
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as the waves 
of the 
er i 

to the ſmall barks that ride without making 

on their furface : but on the ocean, calm 

mild in appearance, we find ourſelves mount - 
ed aloft, and foftly borne forward to a vaſt di- 
ſtance whoſe motions are flow and 
almoſt ; 
from 
" of the globe 

Such ia, in fact, the difFerence between the 
effects 
deart. 
— 
ſore 
me on before 
led aſtray. While the wind was fair, my la- 
bouring was every moment alternately ſoa - 
ring into the clouds, and plunging inta the der p: 
but I am now becal and know no longer 


where 
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E. farnito I mis tempo a mez2zo gli anni. 
My days elaps'd ere half my years are gone. 
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Muralt. L J, I 
choice of his Letters, his Divine Inſtinct - 
nr the extravagant er- 
rors of that ſenſible man, and think of yourſelf. 
At preſent a pious, a true Chriſtian, beware of 
becoming a mere devotee. 

I receive your counſel, my dear friend, with 
the Uo oh nl hee wee as with 
the zeal of a father. Since virtue, inſtead of 
diſſolving our attachments, has rendered them 
indiffoluble, the fame leflons may be of uſe to 
heck, =s the me lnccrefts connald we. Never 
ſhall our hearts fpeak to each other, never ſhall 
our ey 3 pon Lu wackdec 

which murually ele vate our 
CC TANG Fs recipro- 
cally aſſiſting the other. 

But our deliberations may be common 
to both, the concluſion is not; it is yours a- 


lone to decide. Ceaſe not, then, you who have 


ever been miſtreſs of my deſtiny, ceaſe not to 
be fo ſtill. Weigh my arguments, and pro- 
nounce ſentence : whatever you order me to do, 
I will ſubmit to your direction, and will at leaſt 
deſerve the continuance of it. Should you 


think it improper for me to fee you perfonally 
again, you will yet be always preſent to my 
mind, and prefide over my actions. Should 
you deprive me of the honour of educating your 
pn 7 deg the oy es vir- 
tues which you have inſpired. "Theſe are the 
offspring of your mind, which mine adopts as its 
own, and will never bear to have them torn 
from it. 
meg And as I have 
Vor. UI. now 


—— M —— — — 2 


rn BT * 


now been explicit as to what I think and feel on 
this occaſion, tell me what I muſt do. You 
know how far my deſtiny is connected with that 
of my illuſtrious friend. I have not conſulted 


they may furpriſe him a little, I know he will ac- 


quĩeſce. For my own part, I had rather never fee 
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Trxaxct! how your head-ftrong imagination 
rights and bewilders itſelf ! and at what, 
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of making a relation, a kinſman of an ingrate, 
who affects to believe I want to diſcard him as a 
friend. To remove your preſent uneaſineſs, you 
need only take what I write in the moſt natural 
ſenſe the words will bear. But you have long 
ted in tormenting yourſelf with falfe con- 


deli 
ſtructions. Your letters are like your life, ſu- 
blime and mean, maſterly and puerile. Ah, 
my dear philoſopher! will you never ceaſe to be 
a child. 


Where, pray, have you learned that I in- 
tended to impoſe on you new laws, to break 
with you, and fend you back to the fartheſt 
part of the world ? Do you really find this to be 
the tenour of my letter ? In anticipating the 
pleaſure of living with you, I was feartul of 
thoſe inconveniences which I conceived might 
pollibly arite; therefore endeavoured to remove 
them, by making your fortune more equal to 

merit and the regard I had for you. This 
is my whole crime; is there any thing in it at 
which you have reaſon to be alarmed ? 

Indeed, my friend, you are in the wrong: 
„„ bg pag tore Agorf e 
me, and how eaſy it is for you to in your 
wiſh without ſeeking occafion to torment others 
or yourſelf. 

aſſured then, that if your refidence here is 
agreeable to you, it will be eq ſo to me 3 
and that nothing Mr Wolmar has for me 
gives me greater fatisfaction than the care he 
has taken to eftabliſh you 
gree to it with 
uſeful to each other. More 
ended. it to ourſelves, 

2 


we 
have 


have both occaſion for a guide : and who can be 
more ſenſible of the of going aſtray than 
he whoſe return has coſt him fo dear? what ob- 


ject can better repreſent that danger ? After ha- 
ving broken ſuch connections as once 
ſubſiſted between us, the remembrance of 
them ſhould influence us to do nothing unwor- 
thy of the virtuous motives which induced us 
to break them. Yes, I ſhall always think my- 
ſelf obliged to make you the wi of every ac- 
tion of my life, and to communicate to you e- 
very ſentiment with which my heart is infpired. 
Ah! my friend! I may be weak before the reit 
oi the world, but I can anſwer for myſelf in your 
company. 

It is in this delicacy, which always ſurvives 
true love, and not in Mr Wolmar's ſubtile di- 
ſtinctions, that we are to look for the cauſe of 
that elevation of foul and that innate fortitude 
we experience. Such an explication is at leaſt 
more natural, and does more honour to our 
hearts than his, and has a greater tendency to 
encourage us to virtue, which alone is ſuſſici- 
ent to give it the preference. Hence you ma 
be aſſured, that, fo far am I from being in fuc 
a whimſical diſpoſition as you imagine, that I 
am juſt the reverſe. In fo much that, if the 
project of returning to refide here muſt be 
giren up, I ſhall eſteem ſuch an event as a great 
misfortune to you, to me, to my children, and 
even to my huſband; on whoſe account alone 
you know I have many reaſons for deſiring 
your preſence. But to fpeak only of my own 
particular inclination : You remember your fir{t 
arrival. Did I ſhew lefs pleaſure at ſeeing — 
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I be- 
muſt 
uſual 
then, 
were 
ſhort 


4 
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I enjoy at once the regard I y friends 
have for me, and that which 


thoſe who are about me; my imagination can 
extend no farther: I have nothing more to de- 


fice ; to reflect and to be is with me the 
fame thing: I live at once in all that I love: I 
F 3 am 


342 1 W HL 53. 0s... 
and 


come, death, when thou wilt! I no 
thy power : the meaſure of my life is 
I have nothing new to experience worth enjoy- 


one was comm 
from which every 

he ought, S — 
us ſuppoſe now an x 

tion neceſſary to 


together than we ſhould wiſh to part; and at 

th circ ion and decorum would bring 
on diſtruſt and diſtaſte. It is impoſſible long to 
love thoſe of whom we are afraid or 
They foon become troubleſome—— Julia trou- 
bleſome ! —troubleſome to her friend ! no, no, 
that cannot be; there can be no evils in nature, 
but ſuch as it is poſſible to ſupport. 


In thus freely telling you 1 1 do 


not pretend, however, to change 
your re ſolutions; but to induce you * recon- 
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objections had 
weight than I am inclined to think have, 
things be viewed in their diſad - 


4 
He 
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b 
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of , to which it 
but a little time is ſuf- 
our peaceful ſituation, 
little time more we give it the prefer- 
For my part, I foreſce the hour of your 
to be nearer than you yourſelf imagine. 
„ never laſt long; vou have 
to become in time indiffer- 
which is caſt from the furnace 
can 
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ficient 
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once have 
dent of that view, ſuch an attachment has charms 
enough to be defired for its own fake; and if 
much fuch 


In the mean time, I am not very forry that you 
did not embrace my ſcheme with the fame avi- 
dity as I formed it; that my blunder, if it be 
one, may give you leſs pain. * 
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this project during the abſence of my coufin ; 
with whom I have fince had ſome general con- 
verfation on the ſubject of a fecond marriage, 
and find her fo averſe to it, that, in ſpite of the 
regard which I know ſhe has for you, I am a- 
fraid I muſt exert a greater authority than be- 
comes me to overcome her reluctance, for this 
is a point in which friendihi ht to ct 
the bent of the inclinations. er 85 

E will own, neverthclets, that J ftill abide by 
my deſign : it would be ſo agreeable to us all, 
would fo honourably extricate you from your 
preſent precarious fituation in lite, — ſo 
unite all our intereſts, and make ſo natural an 
obligation of that friendſhip which is fo delight - 
ful to all, that I cannot think of giving it up 
entirely. No, my friend, you can never be too 
nearly allied to me; it is not even enough that 
you might be my couſin, I could wiih you were 
my brother. 

Whatever may be the conſequence of theſe 
notions, do more juſtice to my ſentiments for 
* Make ufe, without rete:ve, of my ſriend- 

ip, my confidence, and my ctl-cm. Remember 
I mall not preſcribe any rules to you; nor do | 
think I have any reafon to do it. Deny me not 
however the privilege of giving you advice, but 
imagine not I lay you under any commands. 
If you think you can ſecurely reſide at Clarens, 
come hither, ſtay here; you cannot give me 
— eaſure: but, if you think a few years 

ger abſence neceſſary to cure the ſuſpicious 

remains of impetuous youth, write to me often 

in your abſence, come and fee us as often as — 
* 


y your care; 
think him fafer in your hands than my own; 
and, when you bring him back, I know not 
which of you will give me the greater pleafure 
by your return. On the other hand, if you be- 
come entirely reaſonable, baniſh = imeri- 
cal notions, and are willing to d my cou- 
fin, come, pay her your beſt reſpects, and make 
her happy. Come then, and furmount every 
obſtacle thee oppoſes your ſucceſs, and make a 
conqueſt of her heart: fuch aſſiſtance as my 
friendſhip can give, ſhall not on my part be 
wanting. Come, and make each other 
and nothing more will be wanting to render me 
completely fo. But, whatever reſolution you 
take, after having maturely conſi lered the mat- 
ter, fpeak confidently, and affront your friend 
no more by your groundlefs ſuſpicions. 

Let me not however, in thinking ſo much of 
you, forget myſelf. My turn to be heard muſt 
come at laſt: for you act with your friends in a 
e our ad verſarĩes at cheſs ; you 

end yourſelf, by attacking them. You ex- 
cuſe your being 2 philoſopher, by accuſing me 
of being a devotee. I am then, in ini 


i - 1 
ade, why an Ito dime hs being Gwere? Bos, 
perbaps 
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* 
deavoured to regulate my conduct by human 
underſtanding and ſentiment, and have been ill 
conducted. n 
L have choſen, give me another on which I may 
depend. I thought myſelf as wiſe as other peo- 
ple, and yet a thouſand others have lived more 


why did I hate the fin which I committed even 
in ſpite of myſelf? I thought I knew my own 
h; I relied on it, and was deceived. All 


the reſiſtance which was in my own power, I 
think, I made ; and yer I fell. How mutt thoſe 
have done who have eſcaped ? they muſt have 
had a better ſupport. 

From their example I was induced to ſeek the 
ſame ſupport, apd have found in it a peculiar 
which I did not expect. During the 
reign of the paſſions, they the m ſelves contribute 
to the continuance of the anxictics they at firit 

3 they retain hope always by the fide 
of defire, and hence we are * to ſupport 


ations are 


which gave it birth. Thus, in a fituation of 
this kind, paſhon ſupports itſelf, and the ver 
folicirude i it cauſes is a chimerical pleafure which 
is ſubſtituted for real enjoyment. Nay more, 
thoſe who have no defires muſt be very u—_ 
Py 3 they are deprived, if I may be allowed 
„of all they — We enjoy leſs 
aasee 
for, and are ſeldom happy but in expectation. 
In fact, man, made to defire every thing and 
obtain little, of boundleſs avarice, yet narrow 
capacity, has received of heaven a conſolatory 
aid, which brings to him in idea every thing 
he defires, difplays it to his imagination, repre- 
ſents it to his view, and in one ſenſe makes it 
CU need quan. © Þ om 
ty ſtill more flattering and 
modiſied to his 
nies he moment the ea jet appar 
! n can no 
we wr gud. longer magniy that which 
where of enjoyment begin. The world 
of fancy, therefore, the land of chimeras, is the 
on] 3231. inhabited ; and ſuch 
is inanity of human enjoyments, that, ex- 
ceptthat Being who is ſelf-cxiſtent, there is no- 
perro 


at 

If this effect does not always follow in the 
particular objects of our it is infallible 
in the common ſentiment which includes the 
whole. To live without pain is ible 
with our ſtate of mortality : it would be in fact 
to die. He who has every thing in his power, 


if a creature, ado bo = 
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» has in a great 
meaſure diminiſhed the value of life, and I can- 
not imagine what bleſſings it can beſtow which 
I want, or with which I ſhould be fatisfied. Can 
any woman be more 
ſhe love her father, her huſband, her children, 
her relations better than I do? Can 


of being mifercbic. In every king- 
you fre the man who is the mort un- 


80 directly to the ſoxercigu, 


re 


ſtanding all this, 1 am conſtantly uneaſy ; 
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my 


it is entire - 


of which it 1 


ſomething 


heart ſighs after 
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mille 
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esse 


To this I have 
that 


bout exprience. f. is, 
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ture of devotion ? What buſineſs have I to think 
or imagine, when my faculties are all in a 
manner alienated ? Will you fay intoxication 
has its pleaſure? be it fo, and be mine efteemed 
fuch if you will. Either leave me in this agree- 
et 
lightful. 

I have condemned indeed the ecſtakies of the 


in us a diſguſt 
„ ſeduce us into that 
fate of quietifm which you imagine me fo near, 
and from which I believe — nevertheleſs to 
be as far diſtant as you. I know very well, that 
to ſerve God is not to paſs our lives on our knees 
in prayer ; that it is to diſcharge on earth thoſe 

which our duty requires; it is to 
do, with a view to pleaſe him, every thing 
which the fituation in which he hath placed us 
demands, 


E ferve @ lui chi 11 


To have a heart that glows with pure deſire, 
To love and ferve where duty may require. 


We ought firſt to perform the duties of our ſta- 
tion, and then pray when we have time. This 
is the rule I have endeavoured to follow: I do 
not make that ſelf- examination, with which you 
reproach me, a taſk, but a recreation : I do not 
fee why, among the pleaſures that are within 
my reach, I thould be forbidden the moſt affec- 
ting and the moſt innocent of all. 

G g 2 I have 


332 oo 3» 8 WW * 
I have examined myſelf with more ſeverity, 
fince the receipt of your 


difa 
ler than 


elſewhere. It is there, 


into the examination of myſelf, 
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i _ > en- 
rages, or deſtroys it. I hope I ſhall never pro- 


cred to fuch extremes. 


2 


You fee I am not fo much offended at the ti- 


3H: 
xt 


e bject, if we do not at the fame time fee the ſen 
ſual; and how can a modeſt woman have the aſ- 
ſurance to contemplate thoſe objects in her ima- 
gination, which ſhe would bluſh to look on. 

But what ſets me moſt agaiuſt theſe devotees 
by profeſſion, is that affectation of manners 


TELE 14113 
F i i 
: SHIP 111 
t we 
1 
1 i 


as 3 UV 4. A; as 
deceive themſelves, where is the mortal who can 
avoid it ? 

yd 4 


glaring truths which frike and at once nee 
me; thoſe practical truths which inſtruct me in 
my duty. As to any thing farther, I abide by 
the rule of your old anfwer to Mr Wolmar *. 


* opinion. 
n He 
ſentiments, he wiſhes he had the 
not. He is de of our confolations and our 
hopes. He uprightly wichout even expeRt- 

a rec : he is in fact more virtuous, 
more difintereſted than we. i 
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tue, theſe are what heaven requires, and what 
it will undoubtedly reward: theſe conſtitute the 
true ſervice which the Deity requires, and that 
ſervice Me Wolmar moſt invariably performs. 
If God judges of our faith by our works, to be 
truly victuous is to believe in him. A true Chri- 
ſtian is a virtuous man : the real infidels are the 
vicious. 

Be not therefore, my dear frien.!, 
44 — with you many parricujars 
of your letter, concerning which we are not of 
the fame opinion. I know too well what you 
are, to be in pain about what you belicve. 
What do all thoſe idle queſtions about free a- 
concern me? Whether I myſeif have the 
er to do good, or can obtain it by prayer, 
if in the end I am enabled to do it, does it not 
amount to the fame thing? Whether I acquire 
what is wanting by aſking for it, or the Deity 
grants it to my prayers, it it be neceſſacy to alk 
in order to have it, is not this a ſuſlicient ex- 
— Happy cnough to agree about the 

articles N. our faith, why need we in- 
quire farther ? Ought we to be delirous ot pene- 
tr: into the bottomleſs abyſs of metaphy ſico, 
and, in diſputing. about the eflence of the Dei - 
ty, throw away the thort time which is allotred 
us here to revere and honour him? We are ig- 
norant what he is; but we know that he exiit:, 
and that is ſufficient ; he manifeſts himſelf in 
his works, we feel him conftantly within us. 
We may diſpute, but cannot ſincerely diſbelieve 
his exiſtence. He has given us that degree of 
ſenſibility which enables us to perceive, to em- 
brace him; let us pity thoſe to whom he has 
- _-_ 


ö 
ö 
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not imparted fuch a portion of ſuſceptibility, 
without flattcring ourſclves that we ſhall be able 


to make th: m ſenſible ©! what they cannot feel. 
Let us reſpect his decrees in filence, and do our 
this is the beſt metnod to make pro 

_— you know any man of better ſenſe or a 
more Los weed underttanding than Mr Wol- 
mar? Do you know any one more fincere, more 
upright, more juſt, lis fubject to the controul 
ot his paſhons; who will be a greater gainer by 
divine jutcice or the fou!'s immortality f 
know any man more nervous, more ſublime, 
niore convincing in a diſpute, than Lord B—— ? 
is there any per ton by his virtue more worthy of 
ente ing on the detence of the cauſe of God, 
more certain of his exiſtence, more fincerely pe- 
netrated with the idea of divine majeſty, more 
zealous tor his glory, and more capable of ſup- 
porting it? Yer you have been a witneſs of what 
paiſed during three months at Clarens: you have 
feen two men, baving the — — cſteem and 
reipect for each other, and equall 


a whole winter in prudent and — as well 
as lively aud protoend argumentations, with a 
view, to convert each other ; you have feen them 
a:tack and defend themſclves, and take every ad- 
vintage of which human underitanding is capa- 
ble; and that on a ſubject wherein both, being 
equally intereſted, debred nothing fo earneſtly 
as to be of one mind. 

What was the conſequence ? their mutual e- 
fleem is augmented, and yet both retain their 
ioc mer (entiments. Ii ſuch an »„— does not 
for 
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for ever cure a prudent man of the rage of diſ- 
the love of truth I am fure never will. 


down my life to ſee him once convinced of the 
truth of divine revelation, if not for the fake of 
his future happineſs, ac leaſt for his happineſs in 
this life. For of how many pleaſures is he not 
„ Wiles Gaim cam 
give him comfort in his afflictions ? What ſpec · 
tator excites him to thoſe good deeds he per- 
in ſecret? What rewards does he hope for 
his virtue ? How can he look upon death? 
I hope he will not meet it in this terrible 
fituation. There remains but one expedient 
more for me to try to prevent itz and to that I 
conſecrate inder of my life. This is, 
to affect him : to ſet him 
to make religion ſo 
ä not be able to reſiſt her 
Ah! my friend! what a forcible ar- 
inhdelity is the life of a true 
2 believe there is a being on 
it it? This is the ratk I impoſe 
Wolmar is cold, but not inſenſible. What 


360 | Ps 3p oe & "BY * 


| his edification! When, without — 
God in our diſcourſes, we ſhall demonſtrate him 

by thoſe actions which he inſpires, by thoſe vir- 
tues of which be is the author, by 
we take in his ſervice: when he ſhall ſee a ſketch 
of paradiſe in his own houſe; when an hundred 
times a-day he ſhall be compelled to cry out, 
Human nature is of itſelf i of this; 


fel wank tn exncer i it, came and bot we-gufe 
our days together, and never part more till death. 
If the project diſpleaſes or frightens you, liſten 
ro the dictates of your confcience ; that will 
teach you your duty. I have no more to fay. 

* to what Lord B—— intimares, I 
Mall expect 


you both towards the latter end of 
next month. Yeu will hardly know your apart- ; 
ment again; but in the alteration made in it 
you will difcover the care of a good friend, who 
rook a e in ornamenting it tor you. You 
will find there, alfo, a fmall aflortment of books, 
which the bought for you at Geneva, of a bet- 
ter taſte than the /denis ; not but that for the 
it's. fake you will find that too. You muſt 
— — ſor, as ſhe would not have 
you know this is her doing, I baſten to finiſh 
my letter before the comes to forbid my fpeak- 

of it. 
Adicu, my dear friend. Our party of plea- 
fure to the caſtle of Chillon will take place to- 
morrow without you. It will not be the better 
for thac. 'The bailiff has invited us with our 
children, which leaves me no excute; but I 
know 
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know not why, and yet I help wiſhing 
we were ſafe returned. 


— 
id. — 


LETTER CLIX. 


From Fanny ANET. 


Sir! O my benefactor ! what fad tidings 
am I ordered to write to you ! Madam— 


The whole family went out yeſterday to dine 
at Chillon. The baron, who was going into 
Savoy to ſpend ſome days at the caſtle of Blonay, 
pany attend- 
ed him a little way, and afterwards walked a- 
long the dyke. Mrs Orbe and the baĩliſf's lady 
went before with my maſter; my miſtreſs fol- 
lowed, having hold by one hand of Harriot and 
by the other of Marcellin. I came after with 
the His honour, the bailiff, who had 
ſtaid behind to k to ſomebody, came up; 

the company, offered my miſtreſa 
his arm; which, in order to accept of, ſhe ſent 
Marcellin to me. I ran forward to meet him, 
while the child did the fame towards me; but, 
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LETTER CLX. 
From Mrs Ons. 


T is fulfilled !—— unfortunate 

man l unhappy dreamer ! you will now in- 
deed never fee her more—alas ! the vail—Julia 
is no more. 


LETTER CLI. 
Fram Mr WoLMas. 


] Havn ſuifered you to indulge the firſt trant- 
ports of your grief : my writing to you 


would but have ag your „ as [ 
was no better ed to relate than you to read 
our fad tale. At » fuch a rela- 


tion may not be diſagreeable to either of us. As 
nothing remains but the remembrance of her, 
my heart takes a delight in recalling every token 
of that remembrance to my mind. You will 
1 — tears to her 
— of that grand relief of the unfor- 
tunate I am conſtitutionally deprived, and am 
therefore than you. 

It is not, however, of her illneſs, but of her - 
felf, I would write. Another might have thrown 
— CCNING RE WEE s ſuch an 

2 ac 


r 


accident, her fever, her death, are natural, and 
may be common to other mortals: but the em- 
Pr 

fentiments, her fortitude, all theſe are pe- 
culiar to Julia. She was no leſs fingular in the 
hour of death, than ſhe had been during the 
whole courſe of her life; and as I was the ſole 
witneſs to many particulars, you can learn them 


from me alone. 

You already know that her fright. her agita- 
tion, the fall, and the water ſhe had imbibed, 
threw her into fainting fits, from which ſhe did 
not recover until after ſhe was brought home. 
On being carried into the houſe, ſhe aſked again 
for the child ; the child was brought ; and, fee- 
ing him walk about and return her careſſes, ſhe 
became a y eaſy, and conſented to take 
a little reſt. Her fleep was but ſhort, and as 
the phyſician was not yet come, ſhe made us fit 
round on the bed; that is, Fanny, her couſin, 
and me. She talked to us about her children, 
of the great diligence and care which her plan 
of education required, and of the danger of a 
moment's neglect. Without making her illneſs 
of any great importance, ſhe forefaw, ſhe ſaid, 
that it would her for ſome time from 
diſcharging her part of that duty, and charged 
us to divide it amongſt us. 

She enlarged on her own projects, on yours, 
on the moſt proper means to carry them into 
EXECution 3 on the obſervations the had made as 
to what would promote or injure them; and, 
in a word, on every thing which might enable 
us to ſupply her place, in the difcharge of the 
duties of a mother, fo long as ſhe mig oo” 

vent 
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y was. 


however, I knew her too well to 


towards its final period. My only hope 
her fears might deceive her, and re- 
the danger greater than it reall 


build 


H h 3 


much at once on a ſubject 
tinued at our leiſure. 


it is impoſſible to 
deſcribe. All the domeſtics were gathered a- 
bout the door of the chamber, where they wait- 
<d with their arms folded and anxious looks, to 
know his opinion of their miſtreſs's fituation, as 
if their own deſtiny were ing. This fight 
threw poor Mrs into ſuch an agony of 
rief, that I began to be afraid of her ſenſes. 
nder different therefore, I difmiſ- 


pable of attending her fri 
caſe was indeed dangerous; but that four 
twenty hours being hardly elapſed fince the ac- 
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I beg 
« by preventing me from employing them as I 
* ought. Either recover me entirely, or leave 
„ me; 


miſpend thoſe which remain. 


« ments of liſe are too 
„ away. 
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eome of the defires, the the elements of 
life? ſhall I kill my Julia? 

Thus meditating on what 1 ſhould do, I walk- 
ed on with long and haſty ſtrides, and in an a- 
of mind I had never before icnced. 
not in my power to ſhake off the painful 
4 it remained an infupportable weight 
on my fpirits., . 
a ſudden thought | 

For whoſe fake, faid I, do I deliberate ? for 
her's, or for mine? On whoſe principles do I 
reaſon ? is it on her ſyſtem, or my own? What 
demonſtration have I of the truth? In 
of her fyſtem, ſhe alſo has nothing but opinion ; 
but that opinion carries with it the force of evi- 
dence, and is in her eyes a demonſtration. What 


right have I, in a matter which relates chiefly 


to her, to prefer my opinion, which I acknow- 
ledge to be doubtful, to her's which ſhe thinks 
demonſtrated? Let us compare the confequen- 
ces of both. According to her's, her diſpoſi- 


tion in the laſt hour of her lite will decide her 


fate to all eternity. According to mine, all 
that I can do for her will ben matter of mditer- 
ence in three days. According to my y item, 
ſhe will be then inſenſible to every thing: but 
if the be in the right, what a difference will 
there be! eternal happineſs or miſery! perhaps 
that word is terrible——wretch! riſque thy 
own ſoul, and not her's. 

This was the firſt doubt I ever had concern- 
ing that ſcepticiſm you have fo often attacked; 
but it was not the Nd. This doubt, however, 
freed me from the other. I immediately reſol- 
ved; and for fear my mind thould change, = 

A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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directiy to Julia's chamber, where, after diſ- 
mitling every body trom their attendance, 1 = 


long conver a ion; of which I may one day give 
you an account; and during whi 


that I might not ſubject her 


| 101 0 
that I defired to have the advice of a phyſician, 
to 


merely on my own fugge a 

trial. Take care that the may know nothing of 

it before the time, or you will certainly riique the 

0 
r. 
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She then aſked me after her father. I owned 
that I had ſent an expreſs to him: but took care 


long as they heard 
alteration for the worſe. Amidit this 
filence, Mrs Orbe only was active and 
ive. As foon as ſhe came out of Julia's 
inftead of going to reſt, the ran up 

ing what the doctor faid 
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« As to my preparation for death ; that, Sir, 
« is made; badly indeed, I own ; but it is done 
tc in the beſt manner I could, and at leaſt much 
« better than 1 can do it now. I endeavoured 
diſcharge that important part of my duty 
% before I became incapable of it. I prayed in 
c health; at now I am weak, I am re- 
« figned. The beſt prayers of the fick are pa- 
« tience and reſignation. The ion of 


66 id ſoul 

« the Almighty 

« gui lite, abſorbed in 

. 

it me to employ i me to 
4 love, and from whom it is his ſovereign will 
« that I leave 
«© them, to them 
1 ſhould ſoon 
<© have nothing to do The 
« laſt pleaſure I take doing 
« my laſt 3 is not and do 
« his will, to diſcharge ies which 
66 * 2 off en- 
« tirely? What troubles 
« which I have 

« troubled : i! ſometimes 
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too true, eſpecially if fuch huſbands are beloved. 
The converfation then turned upon her's ; and, 
as ſhe always ſpoke of him very affectionate ly, 


miſtreſs. In order, however, to give her an op- 
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might labely have trafied Nang but I had done 


ſtrength, and fo was deceived. 


She then went on to laviſh encomiums on the 


that before, and afterwards ventured to truſt in 
merit of this unhappy lover 

did him more than ju 

took in it was v 

him at her 


my own 


Tore 


know him 
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which I have fuffered would be again agreeable. 
"Theſe, St Preux, were her own words; when 


happineſs, and had ſtill more in view. The in- 
creaſing proſp« rity of my family, the virtuous e- 
ducation of my children, all 1 held dear in 
the world, afſembled, or ready to be aſſembled 
around me. 4 1 future 
equally flattering, enjoyment and united 
to 4 my bappineſs. Thus raifed to the 
i of earthly blifs, I could not but de- 

z as it came before it was it 
would have taken its flight while I was delight - 
ed in the thoughts of its duration. What could 
Providence have done to have ſuſtained me on 
the ſummir of fchicity ? a permanent fituation is 
not the lot of mankind; no, when we have ac- 
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every thing, we muſt Joſe ſomething 
= it were from no other cauſe than that the 


p:cafure of enjoyment diminiſhes by poſſeſſion. 
My father is already in the decline ol life; my 
children of an age when life is very uncertain : 
how many loſſes might not hereafter afflict me, 
without my having it in my power to repair, 
or conſole myſelf under, one! A mother's af- 

fection conſtantly increaſes, whilſt the tender- 
neſs of her offspring diminiſhes in proportion as 
they are abſent, or reſide at a diſtance from her. 
Mine, as they grow up, would be taken from 
me: they — 1 live in the great world, and 
might neglect me. You intend to fend one of 
them to Ruſſia; how many tears would not his 
departure and abſcnce colt me! all by degrees 
would be detached from me, and I 22 have 
nothing to ſupply their loſs. How often ſhould 
I find myſelf in the fituation in which I now 
am going to leave you! and after all, I mut 
ſtill die; die perhaps the laſt of you all, alone 
and forſaken! The longer one lives, the more 
deſirous we are of living, even when our en- 
joyments are at an end: hence I might ſurvive 
till liſe became a burden, and yet ſhould fear to 
die; it is the ordinary confequence of old age. 
In ſtead of that, my lat moments are now agree- 
able; and I have ſlrength to reſign myſelf to 
death, it death it may be called to leave behind 
us what we love. No, my friends, my children, 
think not that I ſhall leave you; I will remain 
with you; in leaving you thus united, my heart, 
my foul, will ſtill reũde among you; you will 
fee me continually among you; you will per- 
ceive me near you——The time 
L12 will 
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will alſo come when we ſhall be united again; 
nor ſhall the virtuous Wolmar himſelf eſcape 
me. My return to God ſpeaks peace to my 
foul, ſweetens the bitter moment that ap- 
proaches; it promiſes me for alſo the fame 
felicity. I have been happy, I am ſtill happy, 
and am going to be fo forever; my happineſs is 
derermined, beyond the yomey of 

all eternity. 

Juit then the miniſter entered. Julia was 
truly the object of his reſpect and eſteem ; no- 
b»dy knowing better than he the livelineſs and 
iincerity of her belief. He was but too much 
affected with the converſation he had held with 
her the day before, and above all with the ſcre- 
ay 620 he had obſerved in her. He 

often ſeen perſons die with oftentation, but 
never with ſuch calmneſs. Perhaps alſo to the 
intereſt he took in her fituation was added a 
liitle curiofity to fee whether ſuch her uncom- 
mon ſerenity would continue to the laſt. 


in health was never on frivolous topics, fo now 
ſhe continued on her fick-bed, to talk over with 
the fame illity ſuch ſubjects as ſhe thought 
moſt intereſting to herſelf and her friends; ſpeak- 
ing indifferently on matters in themſelves by no 
means indifferent. 

Thus, following the chain of her ideas rela- 
tive to her notions of remaining with her 
friends; the diſcourſe turned on the fituation of 
the foul ſeparated from the body: when ſhe 
took occaſion to admire the ſimplicity of fuch 
perſons, 
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ocally read 
the thoughts of each other, in coming face to face : 
for, added ſhe, turning to the miniſter, of what 
uſe can the ſenſes be when there is nothing for 
them to do? The Supreme Being is neither ſeen 
nor underſtood ; he only makes himſelf felt; he 
ſpcaks neither to the eyes nor the ears, but only 
to the heart. 

I underſtood, by the anſwer of the paſtor, and 
from fome figns which paſſed between them, 
that the reſurrection 5 the body 9 
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lineſs of another life. 
ſity, glory, and other attributes of God, would 
be the only objects which the ſouls of the bleſſed 
would be em in contemplating : that fuch 
ſublime contemplation would efface every other 
idea ; that we ſhould fee nothing, that we ſhould 
zemember nothing, even in heaven; but that 
the thoughts of thing earthly would be 
ſwallowed up in the raviſhing proſpect. 
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„that by the word ſee is 


an act of the intellect, ſuch as that whereby 


hare aid on ent: if [remember thi I ca 
who muſt be ſtill ſo: to ſee * them no more, 


* It isalmoſt needleſs to 


purely 


we are ſaid to fee the Deity, and the Deity to ſee us. We 


hcre meant 


rceive the immediate communication of ſpirts; but 


cannct pe 


; and better, in my opinion, than 


mogion between budics. 


we can conc ei 


ei ve it well 


of affeCtation, nothing afſuming or ſenten- 

— eſcaped her; her expreſſion always dicta- 
ted by her ſentiments, with the cft ſimpli- 
city of heart. If fometimes ſhe the com- 
aints which her ſufferings —— have drawn 

rom her, it was not through affectation of a 
ſtoical intrepidity, but to prevent thoſe who were 
about her from being afllicted ; and when the 
hing death triumphed over her 
ength, the ſtrove not to hide her fufferi 


chearful, but her chearfulneſs was extremely af- 
feting ; a ſmile fitting frequently on her lips, 
while the ran over with tears. To what 
purpoſe is that terror which us not to 
enjoy what we are going ſpeedily to loſe? Julia 
was even more pleafing, more amiable than 
when in health; and the laſt day of her life was 
the moſt glorious of all. 
a the ev ſhe had another fit, 
which, though not fo ſevere as that in the 
ing, would not permit us to leave the 
children long with her. She remarked, how- 
ever, that Harriot looked changed ; and though 
we accounted for it, by faying ſhe wept much 
and eat little, ſhe faid, No, her illneſs was in 
the blood. 
Finding herſelſ better, ſhe would have us ſup 
in 
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in her own chamber; the doctor being ſtill with 
her. Fanny alto, whom we always ufcd to fend 
for when we choſe ſhe ſhould dine or ſup at our 
table, came up unſent for; which Julia percci- 
ving, the ſmiled and faid, Yes, child, come, 
yeu thail fup with me to-night ; vou may have 
your huſband longer than you will have your 
miſtreſs. l hen turning to me, ſhe tail, I ſhall 
have no need to recommend Claude Anet ro your 
protcetion. No, replied I, whofoever you have 
honoured with your benevolence nceds no other 
recommendation to me. 

Julia, finding ſhe could bear the light, had 
the table brought near the bed; and what is 
hardly to be conceived of one in her ſituation, 
ſhe had an appetite. Tbe phy ſician, who faw 
no danger in gratifying her, offered her a bit of 
chicken; which the refuſed, but defired a bit of 
fith, which ſhe eat with a ketle bread, and faid 
it was very geed. While the was eating, you 
mould have fern the looks of Mrs Orbe; you 
ſhould have ſcen, 1 fay, for it is impoſlible ro 
doicribe them. W kat the cat was fo tar from 
doing her harm, that the ſeemed the better for 
it during the remainder of the repalt. Ohe was 
even in fuch good humour as to take upon her 
to complain that we had been fo long without 
wine. Bring, fays the, a bottle of Spamith 
wine for theſe gentlemen. By the looks of the 
pbytician, the faw he expected to taſte tome ge- 
nune Spaniſh wine; and cafting her eycs at 
Clara, ſmiled at the conceit. In the mean time, 
Clara, without giving attention to that circum- 
ſtance, looked with extreme concern, ſometimes 


at Julia, and then on Fanny, of whom her eyes 
ſeemed 
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ſ-emed to fay, or aſk fomething which I could 
not underftand. 

The wine did not come ſo ſoon as was expec- 
teri; the valet-de cham bre, who was entruſted 
with the key ct the cellar, having taken it away 
through milt.ke. On inquiry, indeed, it was 
found that the provifion intended for one day 
had laſted five; and that the key was gone with- 
out any boy's perceiving ihe want ot it, not- 
withilanding the family had fat up ſeveral nights. 
The phyſician was amazed; znd for my part, at 
a loſs whether I thoult a:tribure this forgetful- 
nels to the concern or the e briety of the ſervants, 
I was aſhamed to mak: uic of ordinary precau- 
tions with fuch domet'1cs, and therefore order- 
ed the dor of the cellat to be broke open, and 
that for the tuture every one might — at their 
diſcretion. 

At length a bottle was brought us, and the 
wine proved excellent; when the patient ha- 
ving a mind to taſte it, defired ſome mixed with 
water; on which the doctor gave her a glaſs, 
and ordered her to drink it unmixed. Clara and 
Fanny now caſt their eyes more frequently at 
each other, but with looks timid and conſtrain- 
ed, as it they were ſcartul of fiying too much. 

Ker faſting, weaknefs, and ordinary way of 
lving, made the wine have a great effect on 
Julia. She perceived it, and faid the. was m- 
toxicated, Aiter having deferred it fo long, 
Lid the, it was hardly worth while to begin to 
make me tipſy now, tor a drunken woman is a 


moſt odious fight. In fact, ſhe began to prat- 
tle, ſenſibly however as uſual, but with more 
vivacuy than before. It was aſtoniſhing, ne- 
ver- 
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vertheleſs, that her colour was not heightened ; 
her eyes ſparkled only with a fire moderated by 
the languor of her ilineſs ; and, excepting her 
paleneſs, the looked w he in full health. Cla- 
ra's emotion became now extremely viſtble. 
She caſt a timid look alternately on Julia, on 
me, on Fanny, and, above all, on the phyſician; 
theſe were all expteſſive of ſo many interr 

ries which ſhe was deſirous but fearful to make. 
One would have t every moment that the 
was going to fpeak, but that the fear of a difa- 
greeable reply prevented her : indeed her diſ- 
quietude appeared at length fo great, that it ſeem- 

Ve. 


ed 

Fanny, encouraged by all theſe and 
willing to relieve her, attempted to fpeak, but 
with a trembling voice, taultering out that her 
miſtreſs icemed to have been in lefs pain to-day 
that her laſt convulhon was not to ſtrong 
as the preceding that the evening ſeemed 
and there ſhe ſtopped. Clara, who trembled 
like a leat while Fanny was fpeaking, now fixed 
her eyes on the phyſician, hitening with all her 
attention, and hardly venturing to breathe, leſt 
ſhe ſhould not perfectly undderſtand what he was 


A man muſt have been ſtupid not to have 
guefled the meaning of all this. Du Boflon got 
—— no ere tinged agar and faid, Here 
intoxication nor tever ; the pulſe pro- 
miſes well. Chara roſe up in a moment, and, 
the doctor with the utmoſt impa- 
tience, would have interrog.ted him more par- 
ticularly, but her ſpeech faileil her. How, Sir! 
—:. tated... 
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vered her face. 
Thoſe are certainly the moſt unhappy, who, 
beſide the 
under the 
this is my 
Orbe, with 
could yet tupport it well enough with all but 
my 


which Mrs Orbe's rin was conſtantly full, tuggetted 
the expedient of the vail. I conceive alto, that if we examine 
into matters of this kind ſtrictiy, we ſhall find the fame rela- 
tien between many predictions and their accompliſhment. E- 
vents are not always predicted becauie they ate to happen; dut 
they happen becauſe they were predicted. 
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my old friend and Mrs Orbe : but you muſt be 
a witneſs to the affliction of the latter to judge 
how much it adds to mine. So far from taking 
my endeavours to comfort her in good part, ſhe 
even reproaches me tor them; my folicitude 
offends her, and the coldneſs of my affliction 
but aggravates her; the would have m grief 
be as bitter and extravagant as ny |. wy 

— — whole world 
in deſpair. Every thing the fays, every thing 
ſhe does, looks like madneſs; I am there- 


able to judge, from one inſtance, 
her behaviour. I thought I had 
gained my point, by engaging her to take care 
of herſelf, in order to be able to diſcharge thoſe 
duties which her dying friend had impoſed on 
her. Reduced very low by convulſions, ab- 
ſtinence, and want of reſt, ſhe ſeemed at length 
reſolved to attempt her uſual method ot living, 
and to come to table in the dining-room. The 
firſt rime, however, I ordered the children to 
dine in the nurſery, bcing unwilling to run the 
hazard of this effay, in their prefence : violent 
paſſions of every kind, being one of the moit 
jects that can be ſhewn to children. 


puerile and diverting to young minds, 
— — ſeduced to admire what they 
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ing any thing 
fuſing every thing but tea all that day. 
Tue next day I had the fame tatk to begin a- 
in. I now conceived the beit way to bri 
her to reafon was to humour her, and to endea- 
vour to foften her deſpair by more tender fenti- 
ments. You know how much her daughter 
reſcables Mrs Wolmar ; that the took a plea- 
ſure in heightening that reſemblance, by dref- 
Gag her in the ſame manner, having brought 
ſcveral cloaths for her from Geneva, in which 
the uſed to dreſs her like Julia. I ordered 
Harriot therefore to be dreſſed, as much in imi- 
tation of Julia as poſſible; and, after having 
given her her leſſon, Oe" IS 
ia 
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ſomething wild in 
her eyes, and a greater impatience in ber action 
and manner than uſual. I prevented her theore- 
fore from eating any more, and it was well I did 
io; for, an hour after ſhe was tak-n extremely 
ill with a violent ſurſeit, which, had ſhe conti- 
nued to eat more, might have been tatal. From 
this time I reſolved to try no mere pte jccts of 
this kind, as they might affect her imayination 
too much. Sorrow is more eaſily cured than 
madneſs ; I thought ir better therefore to let her 
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Per- 


explanations, come, 


and cure us of our forrows ; I ſhall 


— . —— 


From JUL1A. 


This letter was inchſed in the preceding. 
NOW ace our projects at an end. Circum- 
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mar indeed, underſtands me, but he makes me 
no anſwer. The affliction of an unfortunate fa- 
ther alſo is buried within Kimſelf ; nor can any 
thing be conceived more cruelly ing : he 


tormenting : 
neither hears, fees, nor underſtands any thing. 
Age has no vent for its griefs. My children af- 
Nun 3 fect 


row, refreſh it with your This is 
ly confolation I can hope for; the only 
I can taſte. 


; 


Regard then only the employment that awaits 
vou, the duties impoſed on you, and remember 
her to whom you engaged to diſcharge them. 
Her children are growing up apace, her father 
is infenfibly waſting, hes huſband is in conti- 
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beauty! i 


! friendſhip 


* After having read over this collection, I think I have 
diſcovered the reaſon why the intereſt, which I imagine every 
well-difpoſed reader will take in them. though perhaps not ve- 
ry great, is yet agreeable : and this is, becauſe, little as it may 
prove, it is net excited by villanies or crimes, nor mingled 
wich the diiagrecable ſenſations of hatred. I cannot conceive 
what pleaſure it can give a writer, to i and deſcribe the 
character of a villain; to put himſelf in his fituation as often 
as he repreſents his actions, or to tet them in the moſt flatter- 
ing point of view. I cannot but greatly pity the authors of 
many of our tragedies, fo full of wickedneſs and horror, who 
ſpend their lives in making characters act and fpeak, which 
one cannot fee or hear without ſhuddering. For my part, 1 
ſhould think it a terrible mis ſortune to be condemned to ſuch 
Lhbour : thoſe farcly who do it for amuſement, muſt be vio- 
fently zcalous for the entertainment of the public. I admire 
their genius and talents; but I thank God for having denied 
ſuch talents to me. 
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